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| To the Worſhipful _ 
| Sir Charles Peeres, 
Knight and Alderman of the 
City of London. 
8 e 
HE Zeal You have ever ſhewn for the 
Welfare of your Country ; the Experi” 
ence You have gain'd in French Commerce» 
when we had an open Trade; and the Know” 
ledge You alſo have of thoſe miſerable Peo“ 
ple, who have long been Slaves to the un” 
merciful Ambition of the French Tyrant, ren” 
der you above all other Gentlemen the fitteſt 
Patron, within my View, to give this ho- 
neſt Tranſlation a ſuitable Prote&ion at ſuch 
a Time, when our Coſſee-Houſe Politicians 
are ſo ſtrangely divided in their wild Opini- 
ons about the grand Affair. 
herefore, ſince nothing, as the Caſe ſtands, 
can be more conducing to the Publick Satiſ- 
faction, than a clear Proſpect of the preſent 
Poſture and Condition of the European Ene- 
my, I have taken this Opportunity of ſend- 
ing into the World an Impartial View of all 
thoſe terrible Calamities which have univer- 
fſally ſpread themſelves over the French Do- 
$ minions; hoping it may prove ſo agrecable- 
abt TY 2 5 o 


u The Dedication. 
to Your Worſhip's Judgment, that You will 
have no Room to queſtion the Integrity of 
the Author, upon whoſe Authority, the care- 
ful Tranſlator had ſubſtantial Reaſons to en- 
tirely depend without Exception otherwiſe, 
I ſhould not have preſum'd to have crav'd 
Your Worſhip's Acceptance of ſo ſmall a Trifle. 
Alſo, knowing by Experience, that tho 
the Merits of a Book may be ſufficient to re- 
commend it to the judicious Reader, yet It is 
often abſolutely neceſſary, as in the preſent 
Caſe, that the Name of a worthy Perſon, emi- 
nent for his Virtues as well as Knowledge, 
ſhould give an open Sanction to the Honeſty 
of the Deſign, were it only to guard the La- 
bours of a well meaning Author, from the 
Cenſure of Fools and the Reproaches of the 
ſpiteful, who often read with Prejudice, and 
condemn without Reaſon. _ . 
Therefore, SR, ſince ſomething of Mo- 
ment at this Juncture depends upon the Cre- 
dit of what 1 have here preſented you with, 
It is chiefly upon the Conſiderations afore- 
mentioned, that I entreat you to countenance | 
the following Obſervations with a favourable | 
Reception; being well aſſur'd, that none will | 
be ſo raſh as to queſtion the Validity of any 
Treatiſe that has the Honour in its Frontiſ- 
piece to bear the Name of ſo worthy a Gen- 
tleman, who is known by his Character to 
deſerve Praiſe, but to abhor Adulation ; for 
which Reaſon it has been carefully avoided | 


by 
SIR, h 


Your Worſhip's moſt humble 8 
and obliged Servant. 
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PRE PACE. 


Ince the Delays of Pence. tho' ſo highly 
conducing at this TunTure, to the Ad. 


kin e of the Allies, and the publick Wel- 
fare of Ao Britiſh Nation, have been a 
little puzling to ſome micjndaing Perſors ʒ 
who, thro the Impatience of their Tempers or 
Want of Skill to diſtinguiſh aright the preſent 
Poſture of Affairs in Europe, are apt to 
meaſure every thing by the immediate Pro- 
ſpect of their own Lone alſtracted from 
that general Good, which ought at all times 
to be every Mans Concern: Hh that there 
are many too much infected with this bind 
of Partiality nothing is more certain, who are 
not only content to diſturb their own Breaſts 
with their groundleſs Surmiſes and ridi- 
* culons Suggeſizons, but cannot forbear to uſe 
Heir diligent Endeavours to reaſon weaker 
3 Perſons into the ſame Errors; ſo that by 
this unhappy Itch of ſubduing others to their 
own Opinions,whole Multitudes become tain- 
ted with the * Poyfon ; which, when 


Once 


1 The Preface. I 
once ſwallow'd, requres a Skilful Politician, % 
inſtead of a Phyſician to expel to purpoſe. | 
However, ſince it is every Mans Duty to un- 
deceive his Brethren, when either Prejudice || 
or Imprudence, the Subtilty of ill men or | 
their. own whimſical Conceits, have prein- | 
gag d their Minds and hoodwink'd their Un- 
derſtanding, eſpecially when their fallacious | 
Notions have a ſcurvy Tendency to their | 
own Diſinteteſt as well as to the Injury of | 
the Publick : We have therefore thought the \ | 
following Treatiſe of the preſent Circum- | 
ſtances of our French Enemies, the Difficul- . | 
ties and Neceſſities of their harraſsd Go- 
verument, as well as the miſerable hardſhips | 
of the poor SubjeF, all ſet in a true Ligbt, 
without a Mixture of either Gaul or Honey, | 
might in ſome meaſure be a means to con- 
vince the Ignorance of ſuch Perſons, who, | 
from the French King's reſuſing to ſigu the 
late Articles of Peace, are too apt to 
imagine, his non-compliance to be the Re- 
ſult of his ability to make a further Defence, 
and that he has ſome Enterprize in view, 
which, if attended with Succeſs, may ſtill | 
enable him to continue the War and keep us | 
longer at Defiance, But who ever is ſo weak | 
as to draw ſuch wild Concluſions from the 
King of France in hjs rejeFing the Pro- 
poſals of the Allies, may, at the ſmall ex- 
5 | b 


fence of Two or Three Hours Time, be 
thoroughly ſatisfy'd in the ſubſequent Tran- 
ſlation how far they are miſtaken, in which, 
I can aſſure em, they will meet with nothing 
but what is purely genuine, the Original be- 
ing pu bliſo d by a German Gentleman, in 
his own Language, who had not only been 
a. Spy in the French Court; but is very 
lately return'd into his own Conntry from 
travelling all over the Enemies Dominions, 
on purpoſe to truly inform himſelf of their 
# preſent Condition, which be faithfully re- 
Y preſents, as the Reader will find, to be 
very deplorable; and notwithſtanding the 
L preſent empty Fears and Jealouſies of our 
over haſty Peace-makers, yet is it plain, 
that His French Majeſty has no other 
4 Reaſons to obje# againſt the Terms the 
Allies have offer d bim, than a Criminal 
Convict has to lay hold of an Opportu- 
= nity to ſuſpend his Execution for a few 
vretebed Hours, without the leaſt Hopes of 
any thing but a Miracle, to redeem him 
from his approaching State. Beſides, when 
an Enemy is ſo far weaken'd, as the French 
© viſibly are, as to be paſt all Poſſibility of 
ever recovering their loſt Power, by either 
= Sea or Land, as the Reader may be well 
aſſurd from the following Obſervations, 
their Continuation of the War for' another + 
Campaign, is but the only ready Way to 
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Further compleat their Ruin, and to bring 
them before next Summer, if the Allies pleaſe, 
to much ſharper Terms than have been hi- 
' therto exaFed:. For the F rench King's 
Refuſal of the Propoſals that have been ten- 
dred him, is only to ſhew the Haughtineſs of 
his Temper, and not his Ability to contend, 
lite a proud hardy Combatant, who, when 
Bir ſtronger Adverſary has thrown him to the 
Ground and fits a ſtraddle upon his Neck, 
will fold bis Arms over his Face and ſuffer 
himfelf to be beaten much more than he need 
do, before he will cry peccavi; and all to 
come off with the blemiſh'd Honour of be- 
ing 4 batter'd brave Fellow. 
In ſhort, as Heaven has given bounds to 
the aſpiring Eagle, and has been pleas'd A 
decree in the Law of Nature, that hither 
fhe ſhall riſe and no higher; ſo, Ommnipo-| 
tence has given Bounds to the Tyranny 0 
France, and ſeems to thunder in their Bar! 
with a terrible Voice, viz. Thus far, like 
the raging Sea, haſt thou extended thy 
Pride, but, I will drive thee back witli 
Scorn into thy Native Circle, 
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TRULY DISCOVERING | 

The Deplorable Condition of the 
Kingdom, and Subjects of the 
FRENCH King. | 


Certain German Gentleman, a Subject 
to one of the German Princes, a Per- 


ſon of great Underſtanding, and no 

leſs devoted to the Proteſtant Intereſt, 
being returned ſome Weeks ago, by the Way of 
Italy, from the Kingdom of Fance, where he 
travell'd a long Time, and took an extraordi- 
nary Care to inform himſelf of all things; with 
an admirable Exactneſs, has imparted to us in 
his own Language, a Writing, containing ſeve- 
ral Remarks of conſiderable Importance, which 
he made upon the preſent State of Fance; of 
which we find it to be our Duty, and for the In- 
tereſt of the Publick Good, that the Nation 
ſhould be inform'd : To which Effect, we im- 
mediately with great Diligence, ſet our ſelves 
to tranſlate the ſame. 1 1 
And this we do ſo much the more willingly, 
becauſe we find that ſeveral Perſons have form'd 
in themſelves ſuch an advantageous 14a of the 
Power of France, by reaſon of the late Con- 
| So junction 
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junction of Spain, that we deem'd it proper to 
diſabuſe thoſe People, and all others that are led 
into the ſame Error, | 
Our Avthor begins with a Diſcourſe of the 
Beauty of the Country, and Temperature of the 
Climate, the Goodyeſs of the Fruits, the agree- 
able Diſpoſitions and Politeneſs of the Inhabi- 
tants, and their Affability towards Strangers, 
which in Truth is very great; and after he has 
entertain'd the Reader for ſome Time with theſe 
things, he tells us, . 
That the Miſeries of thoſe People are not to 
be expreſs'd; That there is not any Nation un- 
der Heaven fo oppreſs'd, even in a Time of 
Peace, neither excepting the MAuſcovites nor the 
Tiarks; and that thoſe diſtreſſed People are re- 
duced to ſuch a Condition of Poverty, that tho" | 
the mercileſs Exactors exerciſe in thoſe Places, 
ten times more Cruelty than an Hoſtile and 
Victorious Army is wont to do upon a People | 
newly ſubda'd; nevertheleſs the King is not 
able to raiſe the half of his ordinary Impoſts, | 
which he rais'd about Three Years ago, be- 
cauſe the Peopla have no Money, and for that 
the Kingdom lies {© like a Deſart in many Places. 
That this Year there will be a Failure of above 
Thirty Millions, upon the Score of Non- ability 
to Pay. ; ts 
That all Manufactures are at a very low Ebb; 
as thoſe of Silk, Linnen, Paper, @&r. And that 
all the Artificers are either dead, or in the Wars 
and that their Trade is abſolutely ruin'd, as well 
by Land as Sea. as well without as within the 
Kingdom ; and that L-wis XIV. receives but very 
little Money by it: Which is the Reaſon he has 
been conſtrain'd to have Recourſe to violent 
| Means, 
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Means, which are never made uſe of, but when 
the State1s ready to periſh; ſuch as are the Cre- 
ation of a great Number of new Officers, the 


x borrowing of Thirty Millions, the Augmenta- 


tion of Officers Fees for large Sums, the extra- 
ordinary Taxes upon the Clergy, his Command 


to ſell a great part of his Plate, and the en- 


hauncing the Value of Money; by which means, 
the King has rais'd above a Hundred Millions, 
without which he could not have paid bis Men 
this Year. 

That all Proviſions for the Belly, as Corn and 
Wine, are ſunk above the ſixth part of the 
Value, which they were formerly worth, and 


much leſs than what they coſt the Husbandman. 


That they who have Lands to Let cannot find 
Farmers, and that the Houſes tumble Gon; and 
the Lands lie untilb'd. | 

That they who have Offices, have no profi 

by them: 

That they who have Money due, cannot get Bo 
the Intereſt of their Money in a long Time, un- 
leſs they be ſuch who have lent Money to the 

King ſome Years ago, becauſe he thinks thereby 

" oblige all thoſe that have Money, to lend it 

im. | 

That all the Subjects of that Kingdom i in ge- 

neral, are all equally ruin'd: As, 

The Church-men, who formely were very 

_ Wealthy and Powerfzl, but now their Lands 

and other Eftates no longer yield 'em any Mo- 

ney : And for the inferiour Clergy, they have no- 
thing to do, for they neither Marry, nor Baptize, 
nor Bury; all the Men being kill'd in the Wars. 

Tue Grand Nobility live only upon their Pen- 

; ons and Court Employments : The Gentry are 

* 2 
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a Body the moſt miſerable in the World, and 
which ought to curſe the Reign of this King. 
The Officers of Juſtice,of the Politick Govern- 
ment,and the Finances receive no Benefit, either | 
by their Eſtates or Employments, and yet the | 
King loads them every Day with new Demands. 
The Univerſities, Colleges, and Academies 
for Riding, Dancing, and Exerciſe of Arms, 
are all ſo low that the Maſters die for Hunger. 
That whereas prudent Princes never make 
War, but with one Part of the Revenue of their 
Subjects, and never conquer, but to enrich and 
People their Dominions, Lewis XIV. has de- 
vour'd in War three Fourths of all the Funds 
of the Kingdom, and is haſtning to eat up the 
Remainder; and that his own Subjects are a 
thouſand times more miſerable than the People 
which he has conquer'd; as appears, 
Firſt, In that the Lands and the Houſes, one 
with another, are not worth above the fourth *' 
Part of the Revenue of what they were worth; 
beſides, that there is no Rent to be ſeen, and to 
ſel] them, they would not yield a ſixth Part. 
That there is a fourth Part of the Houſes, that 
fall to ruin; and a fourth Part of the Lands 
that are thrown up. , * | PETS 3 
That the Husbandman, who formerly gained 
8 Sous a Day, living in the Country, now gets 
not above two, and that pay'd him in Corn, of 
which a Buſhel that was formerly commonly 
worth 30 Sous, while there was Plenty, was not 
worth above five or fix ; and withall, that there 
is very little Corn in the Kingdom now left. 
That by Conſequence the King has devour'd 
all the Money that was due to the Rich Men of 
the Kingdom, by the Loans of Money to peat ll 
cular 
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cular Perſons; and this exceeds above a third 
Part of all the Stock of the Kingdem. For 
Lands, Houſes, and Rents being eaten up, the 
Mortgages muſt fail. | 
That he has ſeveral times devour'd the Offices 
and Employments of the whole Kingdom, which 
he ſold at dear Rates, and which were to him 
inſtead of a Grand Principal Subſtance, which 
produc'd nothing to the Officers. ; =» 
That all theſe Offices of Judicature, Civil Pow ©. 
licy, and the Finances, could not have coſt leſs 
than Eight Hundred Millions, and that the ſmall 
Wages which they receive from the King, are 
ſwallow'd in the Taxes which they pay from 
Time to Time. 
That the innumerable Multitude of theſe _ 
Offices, and of their exorbitant Prices is ſuch, 
that theſe People having but ſmall Wages, and 
ill paid, cannot drain leſs than a Hundred Milli- 
ons a Year from the People, by the litigious 
Pettifogging, their Cheating and Extortion. 
That the King has diſſipated above twoThirds 
of the Coined Money of the Kingdom, as well 
by exhauſting the Price, as by tranſporting it 
out of the Kingdom, and beſides that has de- 
vour'd two Thirds of the Plate, within theſe 
40 Years. 
That he has devour'd the Eſtates and Lands 
of Cities, Corporations, and particular Perions, 
by re-· uniting them to the Crown Demeaſnes. 
That he has devour'd ſeveral Hundreds of 
& Millions, which he extorted from thoſe that were 
call'd Partiſans, who were Farmers of his Im- 
| poſts, whom he deſpoil'd and robb'd, after they 
had robb'd others. 15 | 


1 | A 3 That 


That the Kingdom of France is diſpeopl'd 
within theſe Forty Years, above half in half 
but chiefly within theſe Ten Years. Le 
That there are in the Armies of the King of 
France, between ſix and ſeven Hundred Thou- 
_ ſand Men, including in the Number, a Hundred, 
or a Hundred and Twenty Toll-gatherers and 
Subſidy Collectors, and are thus numbred : 
5 ooo Horſe, 18 Dragoons, 332000 Foot, 30000 
belonging to his Artillery, and Proviſion, and 
Ammunition Waggons, and 50009 in his Fleets 
and Gallies, and above 100, or 120 Camp-Var- 
lets, which make up the Number of 700000 
Men, the greateſt Part of which are unmarry'd. 
That there are deſtroy'd and die every Year, 
few leſs than a Third Part of theſe Men, ac- 
cording to the Liſts of Recruits, which 
are ſo many Females excluded from Marriage. 
And that at the End of Ten Yeers, Marriage 
being fo much hinder'd, above the Half of any 
numerous Nation will come to be deſtroy d. 
That the Lives of all the People loſt within 
Ten Years, according to the Eſtimate, which is 
made of Men and Women Slaves in Algier, 
amounts to ſeveral Thouſand Millions. | 
That from rhe Example of Paris, where this 
Depopulation is leaſt diſcern'd, the reſt of the 
Kingdom mult be extreamly diſpeopl'd. 
That he is very well inform'd, that there are 
fewer People in Paris, by a Third Part, than 
there were about Twenty Vears ago, and that 
they live in extream Miſery there, notwithſtand- 
ing the Multitude of Coaches, and the great 
„ b „ | 
That the Houſes, for the generality, ſtil] re- 
tain above half the Value of their ancient Hire z | 
ä | 
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but that the Rent is ill paid, and ſeveral of the. | 
Houſes ſtand empty; that the Tr adeſmen die 
there for Hunger. | | 

That there are hardly any Lacquies, Clerks, 
Proctors, or young Barbers to be ſeen. as being 
all conſum'd by the War; and that all the reſt 
of the Cities and Towns of the Kingdom, are 

in a worſe Condition. 

That there may be ſtill near Ten Minioas of 
Souls in the Kingdom, and that within the laſt 
Ten Years, the Number has leſſen d between 

4 and 5 Millions. 

* That by the Number of Pariſhes, which are 
Twenty Seven Thouſand, compar'd with the 
Number of Men not marry'd, which are in the 
War, or in the Number of Collectors, that there 
ought to be 22 Men, and one Fourth in each 
_ Pariſh one with another. 

That France can never recover It ſelf, (cho? 
the Government ſhould be chang'd) without a 
long Peace, and unleſs ſhe abandon her Con- 
"= and Uſurpations; by reaſon the Manu- 

aQures are carry'd into Foreign Countries, the 
Half of the People deſtroy'd, the Money waſted, 
the Funds charg'd with more Debts than they 
are worth; becauſe the vaſt Army of Toll- 
gatherers and Collectors is not diſmiſs'd; rhe 
Sale of Offices and Employments is not ſup- 
preſs d; and becauſe all thoſe Officers drain'd, 
exhauſted, and famiſh'd, will lie ſucking the 
People to the very Marrow, as well as the 
Court; otherwiſe who can believe, tho' Trade 
were once again reſtor d, that France can always 
raiſe the ſame Sums which ſhe has done for a 
long Time, unleſs theſe Maxims of Injuſtice 
and Violence be reſtor'd, with which ſhe is 
overwhelm'd. e That 


„ 
That the Money is extreamly diminiſh'd in 
France: For that for a long Time, the King 


purchas'd the Alliances and Amities of all 4 


Princes, corrupted their Miniſters and other 
Counſellors, paid large Penſions to make them 


declare for France, or only remain Neuters; | 


expended upon Spies, both great ones, and thoſe 
of leſſer Note, conſiderable Sums; ſent Armies 
out of the Kingdom into the Service of other 
Princes ; purchaſed Cities and ſtrong Holds, as 
Dunkirk and Caſal, the Garriſon of which Place 
ſtands him in a great deal of Money every Year, 
as alſo Pigneroll. The Huguenots have carry'd 
out Thirty Millions. The Horſes ſent for every 
Year out of Germany, Switzerland, and other 
Places, ſince the War, coſt at leaſt Six Millions 
every Year, each Horſe brought from thence 
being valued at 20 Piſtols a piece ; for that there 
are no Breeds of Horſes in the Kingdom, by 
reaſon of the incredible Poverty of the People, 
mr cannot compaſs it to have Stocks before 
hand. 8 . 5 
That in Gold Lace, Embroidery, Cloth of 
Gold, Fringes and Gilding, there are waſted in 
France above Ten Millions of Livers in that 
Metal, and in Exgland more; adding withal this 
Sentence, Ambitioſa Paupertate perit Gallia. 
Throꝰ ambitions Poverty France is ruin d. And in 
this is ſhewn the Blindneſs of the Engliſh Nation, 
who complain of the Tranſportation of their 
Money, and that it is ſcarce, while they them- 
ſelves in Ten Years, deſtroy as much Silver by 
this Means, as there is Money in the Kingdom. 
That all the Money which France raiſes by 
Contributions, does not exceed four or five 
Millions of Fance, which is not abave the 
Fortieth or Fiftieth Part of her Expence. 
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That the Trade which remains behind, is 
very little. | 1 
That the Profit byPrivateers is not conſiderable. 
Laſtly, that the War, beyond Compariſon, 
does leſs Miſchief to the Confederates than to 
France; That the Confederates, for the moſt 
Part, gain by this War; That Germany in gene- 
ral, draws great Advantages from it, tho' ſeveral 
Princes and States ſuffer by it; and that thoſe 

Advantages advance to a conſiderable Value. 
That the Advantages will far ſurmount the 
Diſadvantages which Holland receives thereby; 
and that at length ſhe will gain much more than 
ſhe does at preſent, and will get a large Intereſt, 
by the principal Sums ſhe now disburſes. That 
Spain will alſo be aGainer,tho? ſhe loſes at preſent. 
That the D. of Savoy will find his Satisfaction 
for that he loſes, and will loſe much leſs being 
united with the Confederates, than if he had 
closd with Lewis XIV. upon the Conditions 
which he propos d; for that then he had been 
deſpoil'd paſt Recovery, in regard that France 
never keeps her Word. But that England gains 
more than any of the Confederates, tho many 
People will not believe it. 5 LO 
That in Time of Peace, Ten Thouſand En- 
gliſh, as well Maſters as Servants, travel into 
France, who ſpend three times as much as the 
| Revenues of Scotland and Ireland; their Ex- 
pence reckoned at 100 Livers Sterling a piece, 
one with another. They get, for the moſt 
part, above a Million Sterling by the Baubles of 
Paris; and that now they get but little by the 
Manufactures of Gold Lace, Silk, large Hats, 
French Glaſs, Wooden Combs, Paper, Linnen, 
which are ſetel'd here by the Favour of the 
| 7 | War; 
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War; by the Salt, Brandy, Sider and Beer 
which is made here; by the ſmall Quantity of 
French Wine which is conſum'd at preſent; by 
the ſeveral Fruits dry and green, and French 
Sweet-Meats, which are little eſteem'd. | 

That England is, at this Day, much more 
Wealthy than France; and that if God had 
afflicted England with ſuch a Government, and 
a King of Lewis the Fourteenth's Humour, ſhe 
might do much more than Fance does now. 

That therefore all Princes that are tempted to 
imitate that King in his Humours, to be a Con- 
queror and an Abſolute Prince, ought rather to 
{wallow Poiſon, and quit the World, than to 
ſufter themſelves to be over-rul'd by ſuch bar- 
barous and curſed Paſſions. | 

That indeed, in ſome meaſure, Lewis XIV. 
was formerly excuſed for his Attacking Mon 
and Ayſſz; as ſuppoſing him to have a good 
Correſpondence, both in the one and the other, 
and that his Deſign was thereby, to re-eſtabliſh 
or maintain the Reputation of his Great Power, 
of which he began to be ſomewhat doubtful ; 
and to prevent his Credit from falling, as well 
among the then Rebels in Ireland, as among his 
own Subjects, and at Rome, where there was 
ſuch diſputing about the Election of a new Pope; 
and that he thought this would ſtrike a Terror 
into the Confederates, eſpecially the Duke of 
Savoy, who he troubles the moſt, and therefore 
would oblige him to make his Peace apart, and 
others after, or together with him. He was 
alſo willing to make the World believe, that 
the Congreſs at the Hague, of which he had In- 
telligence Eight Months before, did nothing 


aſtoniſn him. And therefore believing 1 mm 
ig 


: L 11 a 
high time for him to Attempt ſomething, he 
pick'd out Mons, before any other in the Low 
Countries, and took all his Meaſures to Crown 
the Enterprize with Succeſs. And the Reaſons 
why he pitch'd upon Mons were theſe: Becauſe 
it was a Place the moſt advanc'd toward France, 
and for that the Confederates would ſooner make 
an Invaſion of his Country on that ſide, than 
any other way; becauſe it was a Place which 
fetch'd great Contributions out of France, 
and the Conquer'd Provinces, and for that be- 
ing large and wealthy, it might ſerve to make 
a Magazine for K. William's Army; and becauſe 
that if the Confederates were ſo far weaken d, 
as to make a Peace to his Advantage the next 
Winter, he would rather keep it, than Aeth, 
Oudenard, or Charleroy, which he had been 
once already oblig'd to quit, to ſerve as a Bar to 
the Spaniſh Low-Countries ; beſides that, it is the 
Capital City of a large Province, which the 
Conqueſt of that Town would reduce wholly 
under his Subjection. As for Nyſſa, aſſuredly it 
was Bought and Sold; for that otherwiſe it 


| would have been a fooliſh Attempt to have at- 


tacqud it in the Heart of Winter, being a Place 
impregnable; and that the Traitors were agreed, 
to cover their foul Play, to fire the Powder, 
under the Favour of the firſt Bombs that Catinat 
ſhould throw into the Town ; by which means 
they ſhould take the French Money, yet appear 
honeſt Men. That as for the Circumſtances and 
the Soldiers kill'd by the Accident, it might all 
be ſo manag'd, as if the whole had happen d 
fortuirouſly, the better to cover their Intrigues. 
Therefore tis preſumed, that France went the 
* beſt way to try, whether ſhe could by f 
5 „ | al 
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means ſeparate the Allies one from the other; 
and farther, that there is no Queſtion to be 


made, but that France, by other Intrigues, ſup- 
ported with Money, will do her utmoſt to make 


a Peace the next Winter; for that otherwiſe 


ſhe is ruind for ever, notwithſtanding all the 
outward Haughtineſs ſhe carries in her Looks, and 


that it is the Intereſt of the Allies, not to be too 
haſty, but co ſtand reſolutely upon their Terms. 
True it is, that notwithſtanding the Convul- 


ſions that threatned his Kingdom during his Mi- 
nority, yet Maxarine having by a Conjunction 


with Cromwell, ſurmounted all thoſe Difficulties, 
much encreaſed his Power, and enlarged his 
Conqueſts by new Acquiſitions: (For Com well, 


whom for his Pains Maxarine was wont to call a 
Fortunate Fool,) gaping after the Golden Mines 


of Peru, to-ſupply his empty Coffers, contrary 


to all the Rules of Engliſu Policy, was altogether. 


tor pulling down the diſtant Monarchy of Spain, 


and advancing the neighbouring Power of Hance. 
Mazarine had the Lengthof his Foot; and there- 


fore reſolv'd to make the beſt of him, by pam- 


pering up his Gold-craving Humour, and foſter- 
ing his Animoſities againſt the Spaniard. And 


fo cunning was Mazarine, that he granted the 
heedleſs Uſurper whatever he demanded, con- 


ſidering that when Cromwell had aſſiſted him to 


do. his Work, in bringing under the Houſe of 
Auſtria, and by that means caſting the Balance 
of Europe on the French ſide, he ſhould after- 
wards have Leiſure enough to recover what he 


had ſeem d to part with; which was afterwards 
too unhappily verified by the eaſie regaining of 
Dunkirk, Thus Cromwell being the firſt that 


rais d the Grandeur of the French, to which he 
= cContri- 


4 


cContributed not a little by the War which he 


mad at the Time with Spain; the two Princes 
that ſucceeded him, were ſo wheedled and be- 
witched by the French King's ſpecious Pretences 
and fair Promiſes, that they did, tho' unde- 


ſignedly, too much aſſiſt him to get up to the 


Pinacle of Univerſal Dominion; as if this 
Moſt Chriſtian King had made uſe of Charms and 
Philters to faſcinate their Eyes and Ears, nei- 


ther to ſee themſelves ſo often abus'd, nor to 


hear the Advices of their moſt faithful Coun- 
ſellors. 


How happy was the King of England, at his 


firſt Reſtauration, belov'd by his People, ador d 
by his Parliament, and in perfe& Union with 


his Neighhours the Dutch! What might not 
thoſe two Potentates in cloſe Confederacy have 


done? France trembled at the Thoughts of it, 
and deſpair'd of graſping Univerſal Empire, 


unleſs ſhe could divide this ſolid Oppoſition, fo 
pernicious to her ſoaring Projects. 

The French King well underſtood that the 
King of England, would he but put himſelf to 
the Trouble of knowing his own Strength, and 


making a true Uſe of it, was in a Condition not 
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Scales of Victory which way ſoe er he pleas -d. 


only to mediate, but to force a Peace among all 
the Potentates of Europe. For by a ſtri& Union 


with the Hollanders he was abſolute Maſter of 


the whole Ocean, and conſequently of the 
Riches of the whole World; inſomuch that the 


Mines of America were not ſafe to the King of 
Spain, but by his Permiſſion ; and by ſending to 
the weaker Side the Aſſiſtance of his Land 
Forces, formidable as well for their Courage as 


their Diſcipline, he was able to have turn'd the 


Now 
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Now then in regard that by the common Rules 
of Policy and Fore-ſight, the French King could 
not but be well aſſur d that whatſoever Princes he 
aſſail'd, the other would be as certain in the 
Weakneſs of his Condition, to have recourſe 
to the Two Grand Fortreſſes of Europe, Potent 
at Sea, and no leſs powerful by Land, to pre- 
vent the Ravage of his Territories; whether 
the Dictates of Achitopheliſm, and Matchavilli- 
niſm, might not in ſome meaſure juſtiſie the 
Moſt Chriſtian King, in purſuing the beſt Me- 
thods he could, to ſeperate ſuch a Conjunction, 
ſo prejudicial to his aſpiring Ambition and Self- 
Intereſt, may not be ſo much, perhaps the Que- | 

ſtion; but whether he is not to be look'd upon 
as the worlt of the whole Race of Cain, and as 
a Miſchief and Peſt which all Mankind ought to 
eſchew; who, beſides the moſt unchriſtian-like | 
Ways by which he ſought to ſubdue his Ene- | 
mies, treated his moſt faithful Friends and Al- 
lies with that Infidelicy, that Treachery, that 
baſe and ſcornful Ingratitude as he did the King 
of England. By which it was plain, that all the 
Kindneſſes and Remuneration which the Moſt 
Chriſtian Lewis intended the King of England 
for all his Services, was only that he ſnould 
have been the laſt, that for all his Services and 
Aſſiſtances given to the French Crown, to the 
over- ſight of his own Intereſt, and his Peoples 
Welfare, ſhould have been rewarded with In- 
vaſion and Conqueſt. | 1 A 
To make this Separation therefore between 
England and Holland, the moſt ſubtile Mercuries + 
of France were ſent abroad with their Silver 
Wands, to lall the Britiſh Argos aſleep, and pre- 
vent his watching over the Heſperian Garden of 
European 
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European Liberty; or rather with a deeper In- 
toxication of Aurum Potabile Draughts, to al- 
lure his Miniſters into a down- right Falſification 
of their Truſts. Nor was it poſſible for all of 
them to eſcape, being befaſcinated, or to re- 
ſilt thoſe Golden Temptations; but, kke People 
that muſt go thro? with what they have taken 
Money to perform, preſently ſeveral Artificial 
Inſinuations of Injuries receiv'd from the Dutch, 
as to Ambeyna, and the Fiſhery, were whiſper'd 
about in England, while at the ſame Time the 
Freedom of the Sea, and the Preſervation of 
Trade, were with the ſame Subtilty to be diſ- 
puted in Holland, on purpoſe to exaſperate the 
Jealouſie of thoſe People. Things that might 
ſo caſily have been adjuſted where there had been 
the leaſt Condeſcenſions to Reaſon, that it was 
undoubtedly above the Reach of moſt Mens 
Underſtanding, that the Policy of Great Britain 
ſhould prefer a trivial Quarrel about Sprats and 
Herrings, (for the Buſineſs of Amboyna had been 
compounded long before,) above the common 
Safety of Three Nations, and that a Proteſtant 
2 Kingdom, without being conſtrained thereto 
buy ſome unavoidable Neceſſity, ſhould ever fight 
with ſo much Rage and Fierceneſs for the De- 
2 ſtruction of the Proteſtant Intereſt: Or that 
Engliſh Counſellors ſhould adviſe their Prince to 
run the Fortune of a French King, without any 
rational Proſpect of Advantage to himſelf. But 
it was plain that the Moſt Chrifian King was 
then laying his moſt Unchriſtian Trains for the 
Deſtruction of England; and as palpable it was, 
that the Dutch War was deſignu d by the French 

do ruin the Naval Strength of both Nations, and 
thereby to break the Balance of Europe. It was 
V a 
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a Myſtery beyond unfolding, that the Chief 
Miniſters of England ſhould take ſuch ſtrange 


Meaſures, ſo to miſlead their Sovereign, that in 


order to the making good his Title to the King- 
dom of France, he ſhould enable the French 


King to invade all Chriſtendom, and to extend 


his Empire beyond all Bounds; or that to ſecure 


to himſelf and his People the Sovereignty of the 
Seas, he ſhould with ſo much Induſtry endeavour 
to force all the Dutch Ships, with all their Na- 


val Power, into the Arms of the French, and 
rejoyce at their Victories, as if by conquering 
the Land the French did not at the ſame Time be- 


come Maſters of the Havens, Rivers, and Fleets 


of the Dutch. And yet ſuch was the vaſt Pre- 
dominancy which French Treaſon, and the hid- 


den Conſpiracies of French Counſels had over 


theſe great Politicians, and the Aſcendent which 
they had over the King of England, that he was 
ſo kind to the French King, for ſetting him to- 
gether by the Ears with the Dutch, that he ſent 
him his Vice-Admirals, and other Sea- Officers, 
to encourage and promote the ſetting out of his 
Fleets, and in Pity of their want of Experi- 


ence in Sea Affairs, took his raw Seamen by the 


Hand, train'd them up in his own Fleets, among 
the beſt of his Seamen, and taught them that 
Skill which the Eng!;ſh had been many Ages a 
learning ; and all this in hopes to enable the 
French King to aſſiſt him in beating his moſt ſe- 
cure Friends; wherein the French, according to 
their wonted Treachery, fail'd him too, when 


they were put to the Trial. 


All the World would have thought the King 
ſnould not have ſo ſoon forgot the Punic Faith 
of France in their Kindneſs to his Perſon, 1 | 


int. 


be was abroad in Exile among them; or if 
then they might pretend the Intereſt of their 
Kingdom, and palliate their faithleſs and in- 
humane Dealing with him by Neceſſity of Self- 
preſervation z yet no ſuch Neceſſity conſtrain'd 
him to forget the French King's oppoſing his 
Reſtauration wich ſo much Violeace as he did; 

and his caballing with his greateſt Enemies to 
keep him out of his Kingdom, more eſpecially 
Aiace he was then ſo ſenſible of it, when it 
was recent in his Memory; that upon his com- 
ing into England, he commanded away Mon- 
ſieur Bourdeau x the French Ambaſſadour, and 

would not ſuffer him to come into his Pre- 
ſenge. 

But the Moſt Coriftian King knew full well 
how to work himſelf again into the King of. 
Englana's Favour, and at length by throwing 
a French Delilah into his Embraces, quite cut 

off the Locks of the Pritiſh' Sampſen. All on 
a ſudden Fance ſeem'd to be remov'd into Ex- 
gland; nothing but French Baubles and Guga s 
pleaſed our Engliſh Gentry: A French Faction 
prevailing at Court, French Mountebanks for 
Phyſicians, French Faſhions, French Hats, French 
Lackeys, French Fidlers, French Dancing-Ma- 
ſters, French Tooth-drawers, French Barbers, 
French Air in our very Looks, Fr.caco Legs, 

French Compliments, French Grimaces, and 

French Debauchery to fit us for French Slave- 
ry: And had the French Diſeaſe been then un- 
known in England, tis to be queſtioned whes 
ther it would not have been entertatned wich 
as general a Conſent as the Schechemites ſub- 
mittted to the Pain of Circumciſion, tho? to 
the Hazard of bon all 3 by the French 
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| Simeon and Levi, while ſore and drivelling un- 
1 der the Diſtemper. Nor is it to be doubted 

but the French Chriſtianity would have as ea- 
=] fily made Trial of ſuch a Deſign as they did 
J of the reſt of their Tricks, had they thought 
i it would have taken Effect. = OE 
[| | It is well known, that before the firſt Dutch 
8 |-- | _ War was entred into, the King of England 
. ſought to make Alliances with Fance and 
j Spain, but the Spaniards were ſo cock-ſure of 
1 | the Frezch Promiſes, that they would not make 
1 any Approaches to Friendſhip with England, 
| withour the giving up of Durkirk, Tangier and 
V - 5 
VUA s for the French, a Project of a Treaty 
was offer'd them, and promoted with all Ear- 
neltneſs by the Lord H s at Paris, but 
. ic was plaialy ciſcern'd that the principal De- 
| ſigus of the Moſt Criſtian King was only to 
I draw the King of England into ſuch an Alli- 
i | ance, as might advance his Deſign upon Spain; 
| and therefore fo ſoon as be had ſet the Dutch 

and us together by the Ears, and ſaw that 
thereby the Balance of Europe was broken, he 
no longer minded Alliance with England: But 
aiter many Propoſals of Leagues, and many 

Arts uſed to heighten the Jealouſies between 

us and the Hullanders, he at laſt ſided with the 

Dutch, tho' to fo little Purpoſe, that his Inten- 

tions plainly appeared to be no other, than to 

ſee the To moſt potent Obſtacles of his Am- 
bition deſtroy one another, to the End he might 
wich leſs Oppofition invade his Neighbours, 
and encreaſe his own Naval Strength. Nay, 
the Juggle went much farther, for that in the 

Heat of all the War, he ſtill kept Negotiations 

| | ON 
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on Foot, and made Overtures and Propoſals of 
Peace, by Means of the Queen-Mother, whom 
in the End he ſo far, and ſo treacherouſly de- 
Inded, as to aſcertain her, and by her Means 
to aſſure the King of England, her Son, that 
the Dutch would not ſet out any Fleet the en- 
ſuing Summer, and yet underhand preſs'd the 
Dutch with all the Vigour and Importunity ima- 
ginable to fit out their Men of War again, 
with a Promiſe, rather than fail, that he would 
joya his Fleet with theirs againſt the Engliſh. 
Now it was upon a Suppoſal that the Moſt Chri- 
ſtian King was at that time a good Chriſtian and 
true to his Word, in purſuing his pretended Pro- 
poſals of Peace; and upon that faithleſs French 
Paroll it was, that the King of England put 
forth no Fleet to Sea that Year, upon which 
followed that fatal Surprize of our Ships at 
Chatham; than which a greater Diſhonour ne- 
ver happened to the Nation ſince the Memo- 
ry of Hiſtory. But at laſt, as we had been 
obligd to the Craft and Treachery for the 
_ War and the Shame we received by it, ſo. 
we were glad to receive the Peace that en- 
ſaed from his Favour, which was concluded at 

Breda between England, France, and Holland. 
By this Treaty of Breda; the French were 
obligꝰd to reſtore St. Chriſtophers to the Engliſh 
in the ſame Manner and Form as is expreſs'd 
in the Articles; but inſtead of performing their 
Engagement according to the true Intent and 
literal Meaning of the Articles, they from 
Tims to Time upon ſeveral unjuſt and frivo- 
lous Pretences, deluded and delay d the EVI 
Commiſſioners that were ſent to take Poſſeſſion 
of it; till finding there was a Neceſſity to 
B 2 com- 
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comply with us in fo ſmall a Matter, while we 
were preparing to venture a Second Quarrel in 
their Behalf, it was at laſt ſorrendred, after 
Four Years baſfling, to Sir Charles Wheelez. 
However, to ſhew the Perfidiouſneis of French 
dealing, before they deliver'd it they deſtroyed 
all the Plantations, laid the whole Iſland waſte, 
and left it in a worſe Condition than if it had 
never been planted. And as if the Seizure 
and detaining of the King of England's Terri- 
tories had not been ſufficient, they interrupt» 
ed allo the Trade of his Subjects in thoſe Parts, 
and afſaming to themſelves the Sovereignty of 
thofe Seas, would not ſuffer any Ships but their 
own, to fail either by or about thoſe Iflands; 
but as if it had been criminal ſe to do, took and 
confiſcated ſeveral Veſſels upon that Account: 
From all wnich a Queſtion will ariſe eaſie to 
be reſolv'd, whether any thing be recorded of 
the old Carthaginians more perfidious than this; 
and whether the King of England might not 
have expected more honeſt and Chriſtian deal- 
ing from the unbelieving Turk, than from the 
Moſt Chriſtian Ring. | 

"Tis true, that after the Peace of Breda, the 
King of England was at Leiſure to confider how 
the French King had abus'd him, by engaging 


him in a War with his Proteſtant Neighbours, 


and how he had ſeemingly taken their Parts 
to prolong. the War; that while they were 

battering, and bruiſing, and weakning one ano- 
ther, be might have the fairer Opportunity, in 
Violation of all the moſt folema and Sacred 
Oaths and Treaties, to invade the Spaniſh Ne- 


_ therlandsz and obſerving with what a. rapid 


Forreat of Victory he bore down all before him, 
| | thought 
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thought fit to interpoſe before the Flame that 
conſumed his next Neighbour, ſhould throw its 
Sparks over the Water; and therefore ſent in- 
to Holland to invite them to a nearer Alliance, 
and to enter into ſuch farther Counſels as were 
molt proper to ſtop the Fury of the French 
King; which Offer being by the Dutch em- 
braced with open Arms, a defenſive League 
was concluded in Five Days Time between 
Holland and England, together with another 
for the repreſſing the farther Progreſs of the 
French Armies in the Spaniſh Nether lands: In 
which the Sweeds afterwards making a third 
Party concern'd, gave it the Name of the 
Triple League. 

This was no way pleaſ ing to the French 
King, however for a while he diſſembled his 
Reſentment of the Affront, tho? from the firſt 
Moment he refolved to make Uſe of all his 
Charms, and Golden Magick to dillolve this. 
Triple Knot, whatever it coſt him. 
Io this Purpoſe the Dutcheſs of Orleance 

is ſaid by the French to be ſent over hither, 
believing no Inſtrumenc ſo proper as the King 
of Eng/and*s own Siſter to prevail with her 
Brother. King Charles met her at Dover, where 
their Endearments one to another were ſo much 
the more reciprocally prevailing, by how much 
it happens that Princes more rarely than pri- 
vate Perſons enjoy their Relations. And when 
they do, yet their kind Interviews are many 
times attended with ſome fatal Diſaſter; of 
which tho' there was no Appearance here 1n 
England, yet the fieſt News we heard of her 
upon her Return to France, was, that ſhe was 
dead: However the Affair was ſo dexterovſly 

No | mana- 
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managed, that a French Ambaſſadour was forth- 
with diſpatch'd out of France, and an Evgliſh 


Ambaſſadour ſent to Paris, and as the French 


gave out, a private League was clapt up, to 
the Rain of the Triple Alliance, to all the 
Heighth of Intimacy and Dearneſs; as if upon 
diſſecting the Princeſs, there had ſome State 
Philter been found in her Bowels, or that a 


Reconciliation with France could not have been 


celebrated with a leſs Sacrifice than that of the 
Blood-Royal of England. This ſuppoſed Trea- 


ty was a Work of Darkneſs, not to be div'd 


into a great while, bur afterwards the French 
King caus'd it to be made publick, as we ſhall 
ſee by and by. e . 5 
'Tis true, the Knowledge of this was of 
great Importance to England; but the Diſco- 
very was the moſt apparent Demonſtration in 
the World of French Perfidiouſneſs, ſo enor- 
mous as it could not be imagined to have en- 
tred in the Breaſt of a Moſt Chriſtian King, 


ſo treacherouſly to expoſe the Secrets of his 


deareſt Confederate, after he had drawn him 
in by all the Aſſurances of his Aſſiſtance ima- 
ginable: And the Reaſons that induc'd him to 
make the Detection were no leſs impious, tho” 
agreeable to the Practice of the French King, 
who after he has made it his Buſineſs to decoy 
in Princes that lend an eaſie Ear to his Enchant- 
ments, or with too much Facility ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be overcome by his alluring Engage- 
ments, into any unſeemly and diſhonourable 
Undertaking, believes he has them then ſafely 
rack'd to his Intereſts, and that they will not 
dare to flinch from his Deſigns for Fear of 
being expoſed to their People, which he _ | 
WET ro | ws. 
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Care in due Time to have artificially inflill'd 
into their Ears; a Maxim of Chriſtianity which 
lies conceal'd from all other Men, but the molt . 
Chriſtian of Princes: And thus it was, that the 
French King having amusd the Emperour wich 
the Noiſe of a Treaty, and at the fame time 
brought the Terk into Hungary, to joyn the 
Malecontents, to excite his private Coufede- 
rate the King of Ergland to follow his Steps 
in Government bare-facd, cauſes a little Book 
to be Printed and Publiſhed, with the Privi- 
| ledge Du Roy, entitled, The Hiſtory of the Tranſ- 
a gctions of this Age, and therein ordered the Dover 
Treaty (as they call'd it) to be inſerted, and 
to that Purpoſe furniſhd his Hiſtoriographer with 
Notes and Directions by the Hands of his Se- 
cretary Colbert, to the end that the King of 
England, being truly, as he deſign'd, ſer out in 
his Colours, and deſpairing of being ever af- 
ter truſted by his People, might be enforced 
to take ſuch Reſolutions as Deſpair and Fury 
ſhould inſpire him withall, to the Deſtruction 
of thoſe he had ſo highly diſoblig'd ; there be- 
ing nothing more than the Subverſion of En- 
gland which the French King aimd at. he © 
true, he was ſo kind as to recall the Book up- 
on the loud Complaint of the King of England's 
Ambaſſadour; however it was an apparent De- 
monſtration to all the World, how little Truſt 
or Reliance there was in French Amity, and 
plainly ſhews that there is no Way to bind 
this mighty Sampſon by Oath, Promiſes, Trea- 
ties, or by any other the moſt Religious Ties 
and Conſiderations, which are no more to him 
than Spiders Webs, but by an abſolute clip- 
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ping off the Locks of his Power, and diſabling 
him ſo as never to riſe more. 7 

But to return to the Triple League: In the 
end the French King by his wicked Policy ſo 
contrived the Matter, as to cauſe a new Rup- 
ture betwixt the Dutch and the Evgliſh; and 
as if he had intended to be Maſter of Iniqui- 
ty, and to make the King of England as bad 
as himſelf; nothing would ſuffice *cill he had 
prevaild with the King to attack the Dutch 


| Smyrna Fleet returning home, and dreaming of 


no ſuch Matter; which, as it was contrary to 
the Genius of the Erneliſh Nation, and to the 
Nature and Gentle Diſpolition of the King of 
England himſelf, is wholly to be attributed to 
the Wiles and wicked Temptations of the Moſt 
Chriſtian Prince, who never ceas'd pealing it in- 
to the King of England's Ears, that if he could 
but maſter the Wealth of the Smyrna Fleet, he 
mould never want Money again. And being 
thus betray'd by wheediing French Hallucina- 
tion, What can the French expect but the Se- 
verity of Eygland's juſt Revenge; wherein we 
may venture with the greater Hopes of Suc- 
ceſs, as being engaged with all in the common 

Cauſe of Chriſtendum's Tranquility. 
Add to this, that when the French King 
thought the King of England was engaged ſo 
far by the Smyrna A:rack, as that he mult needs 
20 forward, the Moſt Chriftian King then o— 
penly declared, cwas none of his Quarrel, and 
that he only engaged in it to aſſiſt the King of 
England meerly in reſpe& to His Perſon : By 
which Means the King of England was again 
etrayed and neceſſitated to declare War firſt, 
and 


1 „ 
and to expect the Aſſiſtance of his Confede- 
rate afterwards. „„ 

Nor is it leſs obſervable, that the French 
King, in Conjunction with a Proteſtant Prince, 
to render him odious among all the States and 
Princes of Europe, whether Proteſtant or Raman 
Catholick, gave it out that the War againſt the 
United Provinces was a War of Religion, un- 
dertaken meerly for the Propagation of the 
Roman Catholick Faith, and as the French Mi- 
niſter expreſſed it in a ſolemn Speech to the 
Emperour's Council, that the Hollanders being 
Hereticks, who had forſaken God, all good 
Chriſtians were bound to unite to their Extirpa- 
tion. To confirm which the more, the French 
Miniſters, no doudt not contrary to their In- 
ſtructions, declard and aſſur'd many Princes, 
that to let all the World fee how far their 
_ Maſter was from any ſuch ambitious Deſigns 
as were laid to his Charge, and to fatisfie the 
World that he entred into the War meerly 
out of a Religions Zeal, and for the Glory of 
God ; he was ready to part with all his Con- 


8 queſts, and to reſtore to the HFollanders all the 


Towns he had won from them, if they would 
but re-eſtabliſh the true Worſhip they had 
baniſh'd out of their Dominions. Such is the 
Moſt Chriſtian King, who ſcfruples not to fal- 
fie with Heaven, ſo it may but ſupport and 
colour his Falſhood upon Earth. TE 
Well, the Moſt Chriſtian King, having by 
his Ungodly Policy thus engaged us in a bloody 
War with Holland, purſues his own Deſign by 
Land with all the Vigour imaginable, in fo- 
much that the Swiftneſs and Force of his Mo- 
tion ſeem'd to be ſomewhar Supernatural; bug 
; " 


6 „„ 
all this while he leaves us to do our own Work 
by Sea. ?Tis true, his Fleet appeared among 
us, and made up a third Squadron under White 
Colours, but under that Colour of Innocence, 
they thought it ſuch a Crime to ſhed Blood, 
that they always kept out of Harms Way: 
Rather they did us more Miſchief than good, 
in Regard that when our Admirals encoun- 
tred the Enemy in Hopes of their Aſſiſtance, 
they always left the Engliſh in the Lurch to 
bear the Brunt of the Engagement againſt the 
ſuperior Numbers, which it was their Duty 
to have attack d. A Piece of Treachery ſo 
inſupportable, that only they who ſuffer'd it 
would have endurd it, by which the whole 
Engliſu Navy was abſolutely betray'd by a faith- 
leſs Allie, and by which the Lives of great 
Numbers of the Exgiiſh were loſt, which by 
their Conjunction might have been ſav'd. So 
that it was apparent that thoſe Sacred Ships 
of the French were a Sort of Noli me Tangeres, 
not ſent to aſliſt their Confederates, but only 
to ſound the Enxgliſh Seas, to ſpy our Ports, 
co learn our Building, to contemplate our 
Way of Fighting, to conſume ours, and pre- 
ſerve their own Navy, to encreaſe their Com- 
merce, and to order all ſo, that the Two great 
Naval Powers of Europe having cruſh'd one 
another, he might remain ſole Lord of the 
Ocean, and by Conſequence Maſter of all the 
Snege of the World | \ {- 
Thus it happend, that after Three Engage- 
ments of ours againſt the Dutch Flect in one 
Summer, while nothing was tenable at Land 
againſt the French, it ſeem'd that as to us eve- 
ry thing at Sea was impregnable; which was 
„ | not 
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not to be attributed either to Want of Clin 
rage or Conduct, but was only to be imputed _ 
to our unfortunate Conjunction with the per- 
fidious French, like the Misfortunes that happen 
to Men by being in ill Company. . 

This Misbehaviour of the French rais'd the 
Indignation of the Exgliſh to ſuch a Pitch, that 
the Parliament reſolving to give no more Mo- 
ney for the Continuance of the War, the King 
was perſwaded to make a Peace with Holland; 
which was concluded accordingly, toward the 
latter end of the Year 1673- 

And to ſhew that the King of England had 
all the Reaſon in the World ſo to do, we are 
to take a little farther Proſpect of the Up- 
rightneſs of the Moſt Chriſtian King to his 
Friend and Allie, who had at ſuch a vaſt Ex- 
pence of Treaſure eſpous'd his Quarrel. we 

For the French Army having paſſed the Wale, 
caus'd ſuch a General Conſter nation all over 
Holland, and the Confuſion they were in was 
ſuch, they could hardly refolve whether to 
yield or continue to defend themſelves. The 
States therefore ſent away ſeveral of their De- 
puties, ſome to the King of England, others to 
the Moſt Chriftian of Princes, to know of both 
upon what Conditions they would be willing 
to make Peace and Agreement. 

Thoſe that were ſent to the King of England 
(to ſhew how juſtly he intended to have dealt 
with the French, or whether it were out of 
Fear of giving him any Jealouſy or Offence) 

were met as far as Graveſend, and being for- 
bid their Approach to WWhite-Hall, were con- 
vey'd to Hampton-Court, and there, as it were, 
G confin d till His Majeſty of — 

cou 


ede 
could hear from the Moſt Chriſtian King, whe- 
ther thoſe Deputies might be admitted. 

But the other Deputies no ſooner arriv'd at 
the French Court, but Two Secretaries of State 
were ſent to them, who, without farther De- 
lay, demanded 1a the firſt Place what Power 
they had to Treat; and next, what Propoſals 
they had to make in order to a ſpeedy Peace. 

The Deputies anſwered, they came not ta 
make Propoſals, but to receive Conditions from 
His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, as it better be- 
came them. Upon which, to haſten them to 
2 Concluſion, the French Minifters told them 
in ſhort, that whatever his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty had conquer'd in their Domintons, he 
look'd upon as his own already, and therefore 
would not part with it, without an Equiva- 
lent, as well for what he might farther ſub- 
due, before the Concluſion of the Treaty, as 
for what he had already in Poſſefſion. 
With this Anſwer Monſieur De Greet, one 
of the Holland Deputies, poſted back to the 
Hague, and with no leſs Speed was ſent back 
again with full Inſtructions and Authority, 
jointly with the reſt of his Colleagues, to treat 
and conclude a Peace with them. 

No ſooner was he return'd, but Monſieur 
Louvey, one of the French King's Secretaries, 
gave the Deputies a Draught of a Treaty, or 
rather the Pretenſions of the King his Maſter ; 
upon the granting of which, he was both wil- 
ling and ready to return to his former Amity 
with the States, and to conclude a firm Peace 
with thew. „„ 0 

Upon which, two Things are obſervable. 
Firſt, that the Conditions themſelves were 

| tuch, 


* 
ſuch, which if granted, would have made the 
French Kin g as perfecty Maſter of the Country, as 
if he had conquer'd it by the Sword. Andin 
the Second Place, that in all the Articles there 
was not the leaſt Word relating to England, 
nor any. more Notice taken of the King of 
Great Britain, than if he had not been at all 
concern'd in the War. 

And farther to demonſtrate that it was ne- 


ver the Deſign of the Moſt Chriſtian Prince, 


that the King of England ſhould be a Gainer 
by the War, Monſieur De Groet declared at his 
Second Return to the Hague, when he carried 
the King's Project along with him, that when 
the French Miniſters were ask'd what was to be 


done with Ergland, they made Anſwer, that 


the States might do as they pleas'd with Eu- 
gland, and come off as cheap as they could, 
bor that the French were not bound by their 
I Treaty to procure them any Advantages. A 


great Happineſs in the mean Time for che King 


of England to be engaged in ſucha War, with 
ſuch a falſe and treacherous Allie; for it is 
plain, that the Dutch had no ſooner ſignify'd 
their Deſires, but the Moſt Chriſtian Prince had 
it preſently in his Head to have cheated the 


ing in that ame dreadful Conſternation of 
the Dutch, have got the Poſſeſſion of the Uni- 
ted Provinces by the more conciſe and leſs ex- 
penfive Way of Treaty, he would ſoon have 
ound an Expedient to have defrauded his dear 
onfederate of any Share in them. Which was 
he Reaſon the Moſt Chriſtian Sophiſter ſpurr'd 
dn the conſternated Dutch with fo much Haſt, 
and with ſuch a clandeſtine Speed Purſu'd hs 

Ad- 


King of England. For could the Moſt Chriſt ian 


Tropic of his Fortune, he was forc'd to roll 
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ever that he might not loſe his old Wont, as 


ments, notwithſtanding the Peace that was ſtill 


his Privateers among the Engliſh Merchants, to 


gatiou, but at Sea they murther'd, plunder'd 


took our Ships in the very Ports, ſo that we 


„„ 

Advantage, that the King of Exgland might 
5 have a Moments Time to provide for him- 
ſelf. 5 | | 

But the King of England having ſerv'd tne 
Moſt Chriſtian Prince more juſtly in his kind, 
by a ſeparate Peace with Holiand, and the 
ſudden Advancement of His Highneſs the 
Prince of Orange, attended by the Fall of 
the De-Witts, quaſh'd all the lofty French- 


man's Hopes of gaining, either by Treaty or 


by Conqueſts, what his Thoughts aſpir'd to. 
So that now, as if he had been arriv'd at the 


back again with the ſame Swiftneſs as he al- 
cended to the Heighth of his Succeſs. How- 


a Mark of his Diſpleaſure, and as it were to 
puniſh the Exgliſh Nation for his Diſappoint- 


firm between the Two Crowns, he let looſe 


that Degree of Treaty-Violation, that from that 
Time for near Two Years together (Peace all 
the while, if French Peace may be called Peace) 
there was no Security of Commerce or Navi- 


made Prize, and confiſcated all they met witl 
The French Pickaropns lay before the Mouths 
of our Harbours, hover'd all along our Coaſts 


were in a Manner block'd up by Water. Anc 
if any made Application at the Sovereign Po 
of the Moſt Chriſttan Solyman for Juſtice, they 
were moſt inſolently baffſed, except ſome few 
who by Sir E. L's Intereſt were redeem'd up 
on ſomewhat eaſier Compoſition. For evidence 


L313 
of which the following Papers, return'd by 
certain Members of the Privy Council, in Pur- 
ſuance of the King's Order, as alſo the Regi- 
ſter which was annex'd to it, of the ſeveral 
| Veſſels that were then complain'd of to be 
taken, are a Memorial not eaſie to be can- 
cell'd. Ty | 1 
So loud and fo thick were the daily Com- 
plaints of the Exgliſh Merchants, of their Loſſes 
ſuſtain'd by the French Privateers, in the Year 
1674. and 1676. notwithſtanding the Publick 
Amity between the Two Nations, that the 
King referr'd the Examination thereof to ſe- 
veral Lords of the Committee of Trade, who 
upon due Examination of the Affair, obſery*d 
that the Petition of the Merchants, preſented 
to the King the 31ſt of May, 1676. was ground- 
ed upon theſe Heads. | | | 
Fir t, That their Ships and Goods, tho 
mann'd according to the Act of Navigation, 
and furniſh'd with all neceſſary Paſſes, were 
daily ſeiz d, carried into Dunkirk, Calais, Sher- 
brook and other Ports, the Maſters and Owners 
— kept cloſe Priſoners, to force them by Hard- 
ſhip to abuſe their Owners, or elſe for the 
Relief of their own private Neceſſities (being 
commonly ſtripp'd and plunder'd) to enter in- 
to the Privateers Service, which great Num- 
bers had done with very pernicious Effects. 
Secondly, That the Delay and Charge of pro- 
ſecuting the Law in Fance did commonly make 
the Owners become Loſers of half the Value, 
whenever they were ſucceſsful. 
Thirdly, That there was no Reparxton ever 
gotten from Privateers for what they pa 
. er 
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der'd and embezzl'd, which made them freely 
ſeize upon all they met, and perpetually moleſt 


the Navigation of the King's Subjects; for 
which Reaſons they humbly implor'd His Ma- 


jeſty's Relief and Protection. 

Thereupon the King was pleas'd to com- 
mand that ſome of his Frigates ſhould fail forth 
to clear the Coaſt of thoſe Privateers, ſeize 
them, and bring ſuch as had offended ro make 


Reſtitution. Moreover the King order'd, that 


the Lords of the Committee of Trade ſhould 
take good Notice of the particular Caſes and 
Complaints depending, that ſuch as were of 
Weight and Merit, might be fitted for his 
gracious Recommendation for Relief: As alſo 
to ſurvey the whole Number of Seizures which 
had been made upon his Subjects, in order to 
lay before his Majeſty what Hardſhips had been 


ſuſtain'd at Sea, and what ſort of Juſtice had 


been adminiſter'd i in France. 
In Obedience to which Command, they 


brought in a Liſt of ſuch Ships as had been 


ſeiz'd to the Number of Fifty Three, and the 
Caſes wherein the Owners had repair'd to the 
King for Relief. Which, as in the General 


it ſuppos'd a Juſtice in ſuch Complaints, ſo it 
left a Suſpicion of great Hardſhips in the Me- 


thods of Redreſs ; beſides. that the Number of 
Captives was no ſmall Proof of the Facility 


of Condemnation. | 
While the Lords were in the mid! of this 
Examination, there was preſented to the Com- 


mittee, as it was receiv'd from Monſteur Courtin 


the French Amhaſſadour, an Extract of a Let- 


from Monſicur Colbert to Monſieur Pompone, mw 


1 = 
of the French King's Secretaries, dated June 
28th, 1676. in theſe Words. 


POR what concerns the Prizes, it would 
1 be a difficult Matter to anſwer all the 
* Caſes contain'd in Monſieur Courtiz's Letter. 
What I can ſay to it is, That the Coun- 
„ cil for Marine Affairs fits every Day at St. 
Germain. | | 
% That all Privateers and Reclaimers know it. 
„That Sir Ellis Leighton, nominated by the 
** Ergliſh Ambaſſadour, hath always Notice of 
te it, and is always preſent at it. 3 
* That not a Week paſſes, but I give him 
& Two or Three Audiences, and oftentimes 
* I ſend for him on Purpoſe. Re Ie 
©* That his Reaſons are all read, reported 
and committed; as likewiſe are all Pe titi- 
ons of Reclaimers, and J ſhall tell you more, 
* Iacquaint him with the Reaſons upon which 
«© Judgment is given. „ 
« In giving Judgment, all Veſſels which 
e have any Appearance of being Ergliſh are 
6 releas'd, and very often, and almoſt always, 
© tho? we are ſatisfied that the Ships are Dutch, 
<< yet they are releas'd becauſe there is ſome 
Appearance of their being Engliſh, and eve- 
« ry thing is judg'd favourable for that Na- 
«© tion. And it is no leſs true that all Ships 
& that are taken are Dutch Built, that they 
ce never were in England, that the Maſters and 
ce all the Equipage are Dutch, that the Cock- 
«ets are for Perſons unknown, and which are 
« not oft-times ſo much as nam'd; that they 
© carry with them only fome Sea Briefs front. 
© Waterford, or ſome other Town of Jreland ; 
| | A - 1 


te 


„ 1 

ee that the whole Ship's Company depoſes they 
ce were ſent to Holland; that we have found 
ce on Board Three or Four Veſſels, Bills of 
« Accompt, by which it is ſeen that the En- 
&« gliſh took Two, Three, and Four per Cent. 
« for owning Ships, and tho? it is impoſſible 
c to avoid confiſcating them, yet theſe are the 
„% Ships which make ſuch a Noiſe in England. 


To which the Lords of the Committee upon 
ſerious Examination, by Way of Anſwer re- 
preſented to the King, That their Sentiments 
of the Matter were quite different from what 
was pretended by the French for that they un- 
derſtood that when the Engliſh Ships were car- 
ried into the Ports of France, many of the Ma- 
riners complain'd of ill Uſage, and ſome of - 
Torment, their Papers being ſeiz'd, and their 
Terſons under Reſtraint, *cill all the Examinati- 
ons were ready prepar'dz and that then all their 
Writings were ſent up to the Privy Council at 
St. Germaius, Where judgment was definitive- 
ly given, and ſeldom any Reaſons for the Con- 
demuation mention'd in the Decree, and ne- 
ver any Appeal or Reviſion admitted; and whe- 
ther that were the Tenderneſs, or the Juſtice 
tended by the French, they could not tell: But 
they appeal'd to the Ambaſſadour Monſieur 
Courtin himſelf, whether the Method of pro- 
ceeding in England had not been quite other- 
wiſe; and therefore that the different Methods 
of Juſtice and Clemency in England, might have 
entitled His Majeſty to a different Acknow- 
ledgement, and more advantageous Effects from 
the French, We q” 


. That 


25 


That as to the latter Part of the Paper, it 
ſeem'd to coffitain very harſh Imputations upon 
the Trade of His Majeſty's Subjects; and that 
only from ſome ill Practices perhaps found out, 
general Rules were made, which having en- 
ter'd the Thoughts of ſome eminent Miniſters, 
that wonder'd that notwithſtanding the fre- 


quent and multiply'd Recommendations of his 


Majeſty for Juſtice, the Event of the French 
Trials ſhould prove ſo unfortunate ; that if his 
Majeſty wonld but caſt his Eye upon the Cau- 
ſes annex'd, he would ſoon ſee. | | 

Whether, as it was imputed, all the Ships 
taken were Dutch Built. | 

Whether they were all ſuch as never were 
in England. 

W ether all the Maſters and Mariners were 
Dutch. 

Whether the Cockets were for Perſons un- 
known, and oftentimes not namd. 
Whether in the whole Lift there was any 
more than one Ship from Waterford, any more 
than Six from the reſt of all Ireland, or ſo much 
as one from Scotland. 

Whether it were credible that all the Ship's 
Company ſhould ſwear they were bound for 
Holland, when ſo many were taken comng 
from Holland. 

On the other ſide, His Majeſty would find 
in the Liſt how many were Engliſh Built, taken 
with Engliſh Colours, Engliſh Mariners, Enpliſh 
| Owners; ſome of them known to His Majeſty, 
and to whom the beſt Papers His Majeſty could 
ſign, or the Treaties requir'd were glven all ia 
vain. 
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So that if the Caſe were in the General quite 
different from what in the General is repre- 
_ ſented, they hop'd it was no Crime for His 
Majeſty's Subjects to make ſome Noiſe in E!- 
gland, when they are damnified, and ſee their 
Goods taken from them by Violence, and that 
Violence rather juſtify'd than redreſs'd by Law. 
_ Wherefore conſidering, that the Root of all 
thele Diſorders aroſe from the Violence and 
Rapine of the French Capers, who were to be 
look'd upon as Diſturbers of the Publick Quiet, 
and Enemies of the good Friendſhip between 
the Two Crowns ; they were humbly of Opt- 
nion that His Majeſty had juſt Occaſioa from 
the Injuries paſt, and thoſe which were then 
depending, and which every Day encreasd, to 
make a ſerious Repreſentation of all to the 
Moſt Chriſtian King, and not only to preſs for 
ſome better Method of repairing the Grievan- 
ces meationed, but to iniiſt upon the calling 
in of all che French Privategrs; or elie that His 
Majeſty ought to do right, and give Defence 
to his Subjects, from all the Infolencies which 
they fo frequently met with. This was ſign'd. 


| Anglefey, f Finch 8 -, 
Barn, Bridgewater, 
Craven, | H. Coventry, 
J. Ernie, : G. Carteret. 


I might here add the Liſt it ſelf, by which 
It plainly appears, that contrary to Monſieur 
Coibert's Allegations, the Ships ſo taken were 
all either Engliſh built, or Foreigners made 
free, freighted by Engliſh Merchants, own'd by 
Ergl:jh Men, and mann'd with Engliſh, with 

5 Cock- 
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Cockets and Bills of Lading to Fe!ih. But 
*tis ſufficient for me to ſhew, that the Mini- 
ſters and the Maſters are Chriſtians alike, Plun— 


derers and Robbers, not only of Imperial Ter- 
ritories and Royal Dominions, but Beaſts of 
Prey, that turn the Seas into a Deſart, to gorge 
their voracious Appetites upon the Eftates ef 
private Perſons; and that upon the Account 


their juſtice and Rapines ſo wickedly and un- 


juſtly practiſed upon the People of Ezg/and, no 


Nation under Heaven can have Reaſons mare 
allowable on their Side to juſtife a War with 
France, than England has, for the many Diſho- 
nours, Injuries, and Afﬀronts fo ungratefally done 
us, in recompence of all the Kindneſs and great 
Services done them from Time to Time. 

For what greater Kindneſs could there be, 


than to furniſh the Afpirine Monarch with a 


continually recruited Body of Ten Thouſand 
of our Englſh Youth, whoſe daring Bravery 
and Courage made oftentimes a Rape vpon Vi- 
Aory it ſelf, to force her on his. Side, and reſ- 
cu'd once his whole Army from Deſtruction, 
when in Confternation, and purſu'd by the In- 


perialiſts, upon the Fall of Turenne? Yet when 


by che Importunicy of the Parliament, they were 
recall'd out of his Service, inſtead of fairly 
_ diſmiſſing them, well pay'd, for Dzzkirk or 
Calais, from thence to croſs over for Dover, 
which was their direct Way; they were ſent 


thro' Burgundy, thro? Liomois, and fo thro' the 


Provinces that lead to the Ports of Ge nne, that 
ſo the French might have Time to debauch the 


Officers and Soldiers. In ſhort, the Soldiers 


who ſince their being in France, had been ac- 
cuſtom'd to drink Wine, finding themſelves in 
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a Country where it was almoſt as plentiful as 
Water, would not croſs the Sea to go home 


and drink Beer, but took Pay under the Cap- 


tains of the French Army in Catalonia, who 
were for that Purpoſe poſted in their Way. 
As for ſuch of the Officers as had nothing to 
loſe in their own Country, they were likewiſe 
_ debauch'd after the ſame Manner, and diſpers'd 
at the ſame Time in the Regiment of Fuſten- 
burgh,” which was in the Garriſon of Perpignan: 
So that when the Engliſh arriv'd at the Place 
where they were to embark, they were not the 
Tenth of what they ſhould have been, had 
France dealt faithfully in the Buſineſs. 

Thus we have run thro' the Treacheries 
and Infidelities of the French in Reference to 
England. There is no Queſtion, but much more 
might have been ſaid; however, here is enough 
to ſhew that there can be no Safety in the 
Friendſhip of a Prince, who makes it his Stu- 
dy to be injurious in all his Actions, and faith- 
lefs in all his Promiſes: Mendaciis & fallaciis 
tanquam præclaris Artibus gaudens. But ſuch is 
tag Miſchief of that pernicious Vice, Deſire of 
too much Glory, that it conſtrains a Man to 
be perfidious, as it was ſaid of Crers Domitius; 
N:mie Glorie Cupiditas perfidum eviſtere coegit. 
And this was a Maxim among the Ancients, 
that Fidelity, like the Soul, when it has once 
left a Man, never returns again: And there- 
fore with ſuch a one, Bellum ſuſpecta Pace tuti- 
its eſt. „ x | - a" : 
No let us look abroad, where we ſhall find 

the Moſt Chriſtian of Princes, ſtradling over 
VHiclations of Oaths, by another Name call'd Per- 
juries, and all the Laws and Bounds of 2185 
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which God and Man have provided againſt the 
Inundations of Violence, to graſp the Unive 
ſal Monarchy of Europe. There you ſhall find 
him Invading, Burning, Spoiling, Plundring, 
Sacking, and Depopulating the Territories and 
Dominions of his peaceable Chriſiian Neigh- 
bours, hewing out his Way thro? the Bowels of 
Chriſtendom to the Imperial Throne; and all 
this under Claims and Pretenſions, abjur'd by all 
the moſt ſolemn Renunciations that Religion 
could invent. Yet in Re-vindication of thoſe 
Claims and re-aſſumed Rights ſo religiouſly 
renounc'd, filling all with Blood, Maſſacre and 
Devaſtation to tyrannize over waſted Ruins, 
Cities laid deſolate, and deſart Mountains, ra- 
ther than not to tyrannize at all. Where he 
could not enter with his Sword, he open'd a 
Paſſage with his Gold for ſubſervient Treache- 
ry, and the Foundations of future Miſchief in- 
to the Courts of moſt of the Princes of Eu- 
rope; deflouring the Fidelity of their Counſel- 
lors, and ræviſbing the Allegiance of their moſt 
Boſom Intimates, as if there had been a kind 
of Omnipotency in the Power of France to make 

Treachery and Falſhood ubtquitary. 
Perhaps this may be thought a little too 
ſevere ; but this is not a Time to complement 
the Publick Enemy of Chriſtendom. This is a 
Seaſon to ſpeak out, ſince the Welfare of En- 
gland is involv'd in the common Fate of Europe. . 
It is the Buſineſs of England to evidence how 
the French have violated the Law of Nations, 
which is common to all; and how they have 
labour'd to introduce ſuch Maxims into the 
World as would deſtroy even the whole Com- 
merce of Mankind, and render human Socie- 
„ C 4. | ties 
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ties not leſs dangerous than a Company of Ty- | 
gers, Bears and Lyons, Nor is England leſs 
concern'd to defend the Publick Faith of Trea- 
ties againſt the crafty Illuſions and quaint Eva- 
- Hons of the Freach, and to remove out of the 
Sight of Chriſtendom ſach ſcandalous Examples, + 
which, by Conſequences no leſs fatal than un- 
avoidable, would expoſe the weakeſt to the 
predominant Will and Pleaſure of the ſtrong- 
eſt, and eſtabliſh Force, the grand Arbitrator 
of all the Proceedings and Affairs of the World. 
It is the Buſineſs of England, in Confederacy 
with Foreign Princes, for the general Welfare 
of Chriſtendom, to betake her ſelf to ſuch Means 
and Courſes, as may put a Stop to a rapid 
Torrent againſt the Impetuoſity, of which no 
Ties of Treaty, Marriage, Oaths, Blood, Kin- 
| dred, Friendſhip, or Condeſcenſion, can be 
Bounds and Bulwarks ſtrong enough to keep 
it within its Chanel. It is the Buſineſs of En- 
gland, as far as in Her lies, to defend the com- 
mon latereſt of all Princes and States againſt 
a prodigious Deſign ; which for its Foundation 
has nothing bur an exorbitant Deſire of Con- 
queſt; no other End than only Dominion; 
no other Means, but Force of Arms and trea- 
cherous Policy; nor any other Bounds, but 
what Chance and Fortune will be pleas'd to 
preſcribe. Laſily, It is not only the Buſineſs, 
but alſo for the Glory of Great Britain at 
this Time, to recover Her former Grandeur; 
and as she was wont to do, fo at this Time 
to decide the Fortune of Europe, and pro- 
nounce the Sentence either of Her Freedom 
or Slavery: For between theſe two, there is 
no Medium to be expected, nor Peace to be 
8 . „ 
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ſecur'd. England for a long Time was laid in 
a profound 3 and therefore it is high 
Time for Her now to awake, and put Her 

helping Hand to prevent the Misfortunes and 
Calamities to which all Europe is expos'd by the 
prevailing Tyrannies and Oppreſſion of France. 
We are then in the next Place to conſider 


bow like a Chriſtian the Moſt Chriſtian King 


has dealt with the King of Spain, his Brother, 
his Friend and Allie, after a Peace the moſt 
ſolemnly concluded and ratify'd, after the moſt 
Sacred Manner that could be imagin'd. Cer- 
tainly the Calamities, the Miſeries, the Mur- 
thers, Rapines and Devaſtations, and innume- 
rable Impieties that attend on War, are ſo diſ- 
agreeable from the Principles of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, that nothing ought to be more ſeriouſly, 
more moderately, and more warily conſider'd 
than the Juſtice of undertaking it : And there- 
fore ſaid Herennius, Captain of the Samnites, ha- 
ving enter'd into a War againſt the Romans, 
after all that could be done to procure Peace, 
Rerum humanarum maximum momentum eſt, quam 
propitiis, quam adverſis agant diis. Nor did he 
juſtifie the War upon any other Grounds, than 
that his Country-men were conſtrain'd to it, 
and had no other Hope but in their Arms. 
Juſtum eſt Bellum, Samnites, quibus neceſſarium, 
& pia Arma, quibus nulla niſi in Armis relin- 
quitur ſpes. 1 1 1 Rs 
The Romans, tho' to blame perhaps in the 
Samnite War, (for which they dearly. paid, and 
well it might be wiſh'd the French might pay 
as dearly for what they have done) generally 
vever enter'd into a War, but they ſet forth 
the Juſtice of their Reſentment, which for wo 
* m 
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moſt Part was in Revenge of their Allies, or to 
ſuccour their Friends and Confederates. Thus 
the firſt Punick War was to ſuccour Meſſana in 
Sicily, beſieg'd by the Carthaginiant. The Se- 
cond in Revenge of Saguntum, ſack'd by Han- 
nibal, contrary to the League between the two 


Common-wealths. And the Third alſo for 


Reaſons of the ſame Nature: And ſo cautious 
they were to avoid the Scandal of being thought 
to make War, meerly out of an ambitious De- 
fire to extend their Dominions, that after they 
had vanquiſh'd and reduc'd the Rhodians, who 
had taken part with Perſeus in the Macedonian 
War, they let them go unpuniſh'd : Ne quis di- 
vitiarum magis quam injurie cauſa bellum incæp- 
tum dliceret. And the ſame Author ſays, that 
in all the Punick Wars, after the Carthagini- 
ans had committed many nefarious Acts and 
Breaches of Faith to their Detriment, they ne- 
ver took any Occaſion to do the like; Magis 
quod ſe dionum foret, quam quod in illos jure fieri 
poſſet quarebant : So that Occaſions of enlarging 
their Dominions were rather offer'd than ſought 
by that victorious Commonwealth. And it is 
obſervable, that the Ceremonies of denouncing 
War that were firſt inſtituted by Ancus Martius, 
the Heathen King of the Romans, were per- 
form'd as religiouſly, and with equal Solemni- 
ty to the Ceremonies of their Divine Worſhip. 
For when the Fecial came to the Confines of 
the Country, againſt which the War was in- 
tended, Audi Jupiter, he cry d; Audite Fines, 
Audiat Fas: Hear O Jupiter, Hear O ye Con- 
fines, hear Right and juſtice: I am the Pub- 
lick Meſſenger of the People of Rome, and come 
a Fecal, juſtly and piouſiy ſent, and let Faith be 
xs | ; given 
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| gives to my Words, After that, having made 
„his Demands, he again calls Jupiter to witneſs, 
aud thus proceeds, Si ego injuſte, impieque illos 
homines illaſque res dedier Nuncio Populi Romani 
expoſco tum Patriæ compotem me nunquam ſinas 
eſſe; it Satisfaction were not given by the 
Prince or People to whom he was thus ſent 
within Three and Thirty Days, the Feci al re- 
turn'd again, and denounc'd War after this 
Manner. Audi Jupiter, & tu Juno, Quirine, 
Diique, omnes celeſtes voſque terreſtres, voſque in- 
ffherni audite; Ego vos teſtor Populum iſtum inju- 
ſtum eſſe, neque jus perſolvere, ce. 

Thus the more noble Heathen Romans, before 
they invaded the Borders of their Enemies, in- 
vok'd the Gods to witneſs the Juſtice of their 
Cauſe, and the Wrongs and Injuries of thoſe 
that had incens'd them to take Arms. On the 
other ſide, the Moſt Chriſtian King not regard- 
ing either God or Man, unexpected, unpro- 
vok'd, nay, after he had given Aſſurances that 

he had no ſuch Deſign in his Thoughts, hun- 
der'd into his Neigbours Territories, under the 
Protection of League and Amity; and like a 
ſudden Tempeſt, with Sword and Fire levels 
all before him. Ne” 


Burgundos fraude petivit. 


Such an ignoble and Unprincelike Way of 
entring into Hoſtility, as looks more like rob- 
biag vpon the High-way, than a generous Me- 
thod of War: For that it was a baſe and ig- 
nominious Surprizal againſt the Faith and Ho- 
nour of a King, beſides the Breach of Treaty, 
is apparent from two Circumſtances; the one 
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that paſs'd at Paris betweeen the French King 
himſelf, and the Marqueſs De la Fuente Extra- 
ordinary Ainbaſſadour from Spain, who being 
upon his Return into Spain upon the Death of 
the Old King, and not a little apprehenſive 


and jealous, that the vaſt Preparat ions made in 


France, were intended againſt the Queen and 
the Young Prince, was very importunate with 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to give fome new 
and greater Aſſurances to the Queen of Spain, 
of the Reality and Sincerity of his Intentions, 
tho'. it were but only to quiet, and ſettle her 
Mind, 2gainſt all the contrary Adyices ſhe re- 
ceiv'd from all Parts. Upon which the Moſt 
Chriſtian King with all poſſible Aſſeverations en- 
gag'd his Faith and Royal Word to the Queen, 
in the Perſon of her Ambaſſadour, that he 
would religiouſly keep the Peace, and continue 
a moſt faithful Friendſhip both to Her and her 
Son. | 85 | FW og 
Another Circumſtance was that of the Arch- 
Biſhop of Ambrur, who, after the French Army 
was already in the Field, and had poſſeſs'd 


Charleroy, ſome Four or Five Days before the 


News of it came to Madrid, proteſted and vow'd 
in Verbo Sacerdotis, and by all that was ſacred 
among the Roman Catholicks, that his Maſter in- 
tended nothing leſs than what was reported of 
him, and that he would never break with the 
King of Spain, nor invade his Dominions as 
long as he was under Age. And when the 


March of the French Army, and the Hoſtilities 


which they committed, ſo little agreed with 


the Promiſes of the Moſt Chriſtian King; An- 
ſwer was made that it was no Breach, but on- 


ly a taking Poſſeſſion of what belong'd to him: 
. 
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But the only Way to ſurprize Men is to take 
dem unprovided, and the only Way to taxe em 
un provided, 1s to ſwear with all the Aſſeverati- 
ons imaginable, that you never intend to do them 
any Harm. And this is one of the Moſt Chriſtian 
_ King's ways of making War upon his Neigh- 

- hours, ſo far from giving them thirty three Days 
Notice of his Coming, that he will hardly 
allow them thirty three Minutes: But it is a 

 Meanneſs in a Prince inſtructed by ſo great a 
Tutor as Maxzarine, to be a Slave to his Mord; 
for which Reaſon Fides Gallica is of late become 
Fides Punica, no ſooner given, but as ſoon 
broken. )) ͤ oe 15 a 

True it is that the French Academy has been 
long endeavouring to refine their Language, by - 
leaving off the Uſe of ſome obſolete Words, by 
introducing others of a new Coin, and enrich- 
ing it with ſeveral quaint Expreſſions of a freſh- 
er Date; but how they could alter the Signifi- 
cation of Words, and call War by the Name 
of Peace, is a thing not eaſie to be underſtood: 
And therefore it were to be wiſn'd, they would 
explain to the World what they mean by the 
Word Rupture, and how they can make a vio- 
lent Invaſion with Men and great Guns, to 
agree with the Obſervation of a Treaty, which 
forbid all manner of Attempts by armed Force, 
and was ſtipulated and contracted to no other 
End, but to -prevent them : That they would 
explaia which Way it is poſlible for Peace to 
conſiſt with the Fatal Effects of War; and how 
it is to be imagin'd that wanting the Forma- 
lity of a Herauld to proclaim the Hoſtility, it 
ſhould loſe all its_Terrors and Injuſtice; ſince 
moſt Men of ordinary Reaſon believe that ay 
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be a Rupture which oppoſes the very Eſſence 
and Being of the Peace, and ranverſes the ve- 
ry Foundations, and diſcompoſes all the Har- 
mony of it. oo, 

Now the Cauſes that mov'd the two Crowns 
to make the Pyrenæan League, were the Deſires 
of the Welfare, Repoſe and Eaſe of their Subjects. 
The Effect was, to put an end to the many Miſ- 
chiefs of the War; to forget and extinguiſh all the 
Cauſes and Motives which occaſion d the War, and 
to eſtabliſh 4 ſincere, entire and durable Peace be- 
tween the two Kings, and their Succeſſors. 

All which was ranvers'd by the firſt Invaſion 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, which diſturb'd the 
Welfare and Repoſe of the People, renew'd 
the publick Calamities, and rekindled all the 
Cauſes of the paſt Wars, | 
But to come to Particulars, the abandoning 
of Portugal was one of the eſſential Fundmen- 
tals of the Peace, without which it never could 
have been treated nor concluded. In reference - 
to this, the Sixtieth Article runs thus: For that 
His Majeſty, meaning the Moſt Chriſtian King, 
hath foreſeen and fearꝰd, lesk ſuch an Engagement 
ſhould be an unſurmountable Obſtruction to the Con- 
cluſion of Peace; and conſequently reduce the two 
Kings to a Neceſſity of a perpetual War. And a 
little Jower in the ſame Article, he goes on in 
theſe Words: Alrho* in Conſideration of the Peace, 
and conſidering the abſolute Neceſſity his ſaid 
Mot Chriſtian Majeſty has been in to perperu- 
ate the War by the Rupture of the preſent Treaty, 
which His Majeſty found to be unavoidable, in 
caſe he would have any longer inſiſted upon pre- 
vailing in that Affair with His Catholick Maje- 
ſty, to have obtain'd other Conditions, than ſuch 
as he offer d. FEY, = In 
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In the Second Place, it is plain that the King 
of Spain, to ſhew- how reſolv'd he was that 
France ſhould abandon Portugal, rejected the 
French King's offering, beſides the Places he was 
bound to reſtore by the preſent Treaty to his 
Catholick Majeſty 3 all the reſt of the Places and 
Conqueſts, generally made by his Arms, during 
the preceeding War, provided that the Af- 
fairs of the Kingdom of Portugal might be left 
in the ſame Condition as they were then, as 
as by another Part of the ſame Article it ap- 
pears: So that when nothing elſe would do, 
It was by the ſame Article concluded and pro- 
miſed as follows : 8 
His Majeſty will no farther meddle with that 
Affair, and obliges and engages Himſelf, and pro- 
miſes upon his Honour, and upon the Mord of 4 
King, for Himſelf and his Succeſſors, not to give 
unto the ſaid Kingdom of Portugal, either in ge- 
neral, or to any Perſons in particular, of what Dig- 
nity, State, Condition, or Quality ſoever they be, 
now or hereafter, any Help or Aſſiſtance, publick 
or ſecret, direftly or indirectly, of Men, Arms, 
Ammunition, Victuals, Ships, or Money, upon a 
Pretence or any other thing whatever, either 3 
Land or Sea, or in any other Manner: As alſo, 
not to ſuffer that any Levies of Men be made in 
any Parts of his Kingdom or Dominions; not to 
grant Paſſage to any that may come from other 
States, to the Aſſiſtance of the ſaid Kingdom of 
Portugal. 5 „„ 
One would think that nothing could have 
been more authentickly expreſſed, or in Terms 
more clear or more particular, beyond the Pow- 
er of Nicety to find a Flaw, or to make any 
other Interpretation of the Word, contrary a Z 
; | | tne 
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the Senſe and Meaning of the Parties at that 


Time. And yet the Moſt Chriſtian King found 
out a Way to fail in all the Points, and all! the 


"Circumſtances of his Promiſe : For notwith- 


ſtanding his Honour, and the Word of a King, 
before the Treaty was ſign'd, Cardinal Mazarine 
ſent privately the Marqueſs of Cheaſes into Por- 
tugal, to aſſure them, that tho' in Order to the 
Concluſion of a Treaty then on Foot with Spain, 
the French were forc'd to leave them out, and 
to engage not to aſſiſt them; yet, whatever 
they promis'd, they would never forſake them, 
but would ſtill protect them againſt Spain, as 
they had done before: And they kept their 
Word with Portugal, becauſe it was to the 
Prejudice of Spain. To which Purpoſe, the 
Peace-was no fooner concluded, but they ſuf- 
fer d ſeveral Bands of Soldiers ſecretly to con- 
vey themſelves into Portugal; which being com- 
plain'd of by the Marqueſs De la Fuente, ſuch 
was the Punicꝶ Faith of France, that openly they 
ſent publick Orders to the Governours of their 
Ports, not to ſuffer any Soldiers to embark for 
Portugal, but underhand gave them Orders to 


let them paſs by Way of Connivance. Soon 


after M. Turenne made publick Levies of Men, 


for the Relief of Portugal, which the Spaniſh am- 
baſſadour repreſenting to the Council of France, 
receiv'd a cold and ſcornful Anſwer, that it was 


a particular Act of Marſhall Turenze, wherein 
the Court was no way concern'd : Nor did the 
French ceaſe to furniſh the Portuguiſes with Corn, 
and all Sorts of War-like Ammunition and Pro- 
viſion. Moreover, Letters were intercepted by 


the Spaniard, by which they were aſcertain'd, 
that all along after the Peace was concluded, 


the 
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the French fomented and encourag'd the Ohſti- 
nacy of the Portuguieſes, and diverted them from 
accepting the advantageous Conditions that 
were offer'd them, by animating them with the 
Hopes of potent Succours, not only for their 
own Defence, but alſo to carry an offenſive 
War into the Heart of Spain. Other Letters 
were likewiſe intercepted, written from the 
Archbiſhop of Ambrun, and Monſieur Lienne, 
confirming the continual Correſpondence which 
was between them in Favour of the Portugals: 
Nor was this all, for the D. of B. was pre- 
ſently after the Treaty, ſent to lie with the 
French Fleet upon the Coaſt of Portugal, and 
' ſtay'd there a whole Summer to ſecure the 
coming and landing of Proviſions and Ammu- 
nition, of which the Portuguieſes were then in 
extream Want; and this at the ſame Time that 
the French offer'd to mediate an Accomodation 
between Spain and Portugal. Nor was it long 
after the Concluſion of the Pyrenæan Treaty, 
that Monſieur Colbert made ſeveral Voyages in- 
to Portugal, to encourage them againſt the Spani- 
ards,and to enter into ſecret Alliance with them: 
And ſometime after the Spaniards took a French 
Veſſel, wherein was found an Account of the Suc- 
cours which France had ſent from time to time 
into that Kingdom; by which it appear'd that 
France had paid at her own Expence a ſtanding 
Army in Portugal, to ſupport a War againſt Spain. 

And to compleat her Perſidy, at length ſhe 
concluded a League offenſive with that King- 
dom, of which theſe were-the principal Con- 
_ ditions : That they would be the Friends of each others 
Friends, and Enemies of each others Enemies, En- 

gland only excepted: T. bat France fhould furniſh 


them 
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them with as many Men, as ſhould be neceſſary to 


carry an offenſive War into Spain, both by Sea and 
Land, and ſhould advance by way of Loan, the 
one half of the Pay for the Maintenance of the 


Auxiliary Troops, That France moreover ſhould 


pay them every Year by way of Loan, the Sum of 
300co0 Crowns, and that all the Ports which ſhould 
be taken from the Spaniards upon either Sea, ſhould 
be pitt into the Hands of the French, and that they 
ſhould not treat either of Truce or League without 
joynt Conſent, This League to continue Ten Years. 

By ſo many ſeveral Inſtances, let all the 
World be judges how little Credit there is to 
be given to the Punick Faith of France, or what 
any other Prince can expect from his Honour, 
or his Promiſes 1a any Matter whatſoever, who 
thus foully forfeited ſuch a moſt ſolemn Engage- 
ment to the Crown of Spain. For that a Trea- 
ty carry'd on between Two Princes in order 
to a Marriage, which is one of the moſt ſolemn 
Negotiations that can be handled among Men, 
and confirm'd by an Oath, ſanitify'd with all the 
moſt ſacred Myſteries of Chriſtian Religion, 
tor a punctual Obligation of Performance, ſhould 
be thus inhumanely violated, is not to be pa- 
ralell d by any Example or Inſtance in Hiſtory. 

That noble Example of the Roman Conſuls, 
who bid Hanno not to fear, the publick Faith 
ſecur'd bim, is a Thing of late unknown in 
France, where there is no Security or Truſt in 
the Honour, or Royal Promiſe of the Prince. 
For his Truth to Portugal was only Self. Inte- 


Teſt, to ſupport the Portuguieſes againſt Spain, as 
formerly the French were wont to league with 
Sco/ land againſt England; fo that whether the 
Character of Amurath, the firſt Emperour of the 


Turks, 
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Turks, who is ſaid to have been Homo fallax qui 
datam fidem ex opportunitate proferendi imprimis me- 
riebatur, bello & pace ſimulata egregins, may not 
fitly be apply'd to the Moſt Chriſtian King, is 
left for them to determine who have felt the 
Smart of his broken Leagues; which brings us to 
the Second Breach of the Pyrenæan Treaty. It 
is ſaid and acknowledg'd by the Plenipotentiaries 
in the 334 Article of that Treaty, that the par- 
ticular Capitulation of Marriage between the 
French King and the Eldeſt Daughter of Spain, 
bearing Date with the General Treaty, was of 
the ſame Force and Vigour with the Treaty of 
Peace, as being the chiefeſt Part thereof, and the 
moſt worthy, as woll as the greateſt and moſt 
precious Earneſt of the Security of its Duration. 
The Queen Mother of France, and Aunt to 
the Infanta, deſiring nothing more than the 
happy and ſuitable Union of two Perſons that 
were ſo dear in her Affection, to remove all Im- 
pediments, and diſpell the Doubts and Scruples 
of the Spaniſh Counſel; found out an Expedient, 
that by the Contract of Marriage, the Infanta 
ſhould abſolutely renounce all Manner of Right 
or Claim, which ſhe might for ever have to che 
whole, or any Parts of theSpaniſh Succeſſion, under 
any Pretence or Title whatever, to the end the 
Spaniſh Monarchy might in no Caſe be liable, ei- 
_therjto Foreign Subjection, or to be diſmember'd: 
And they were more inclinable on both ſides 
to this Expedient, becauſe the Way had been 
open'd for them before by the Example of the 
Queen Mother, whoſe Renunciation was of the 
ſame Nature with the Pyrenæan, both in Form 
and Subſtance, and grounded upon the ſame la- 
compatibility of the Two Succeſſions. 
1 "37 The 
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The King of Spain believing the ſame Sin- 
cerity in others as in himſelf, hearken'd to the 
Offer, and thought that with ſuch a Precantion 
he might reconcile the Spaniſh Law with the 
Salique, and fully ſecure the Liberty of his Sub- 


jects. France on the other ſide acknowledg'd 
the Thing to be jd and vſual, and freely con- 


ſented to ir, for the Sake of the general Good 


that ſhould reſult from ſuch a Peace, and con- 


firm him in the Poſſeſſion of ſo many Conquelts. 
Therenpon the Inſtrument was drawn up by 
Conſent, and the French King oblig'd himſelf 
to ratihie it. Ss , ON | 
Whence it is plain, that the Renunciation was 


an eſſential Member of the Peace, the very Soul 
and an inſeparable Condition of the Treaty of 
Marriage, without which it never had been 
projected nor concluded, and conſequently nei- 
ther the Treaty of Peace. . 5 


Then again, that it was no private Act, but 
a Law and Pragmatick Sanction eſtabliſh'd by 
joynt Conſent of the Two Crowns, Is as clear 


from the Words of the AQ it ſelf; And in 


the fifth and fixth Articles of the ſaid Treaty, it 
has been decreed and reſolv'd by joynt Conſent, 
that is to ſay, of the Two Kings; and with 
one Will, after ſerious Con ſideration, &c. that both 
my feit, and the Children which God ſhall give me 
by this Marriage, are and ſhall remain uncapable, 
diſabl's, and abſolutely excluded from any Right or 
Hope to ſucceed in any of the Kingdoms, States, 


Sig nibries, &c. And a little lower, condeſcend- 


ing to this with the joynt Defire and earneſſ 
Wiſhes of their Subjects, Vaſſals, and Natives, 


who deſire that it may have the Force and Vi- 
gour of a Law and Pragmatick Sanction, aud th 


at 
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it may be receiv'd and obſerv?d as ſuch; and 
ſome Lines lower in the following Section are 
added theſe Words: Ard it fhall be decreed by 
ſoynt Conſent, that it is their Majeſties Pleaſure,” 
that this At ſhall haue the uorce and Vigour of 
a Law eſtabliſh d in Favour of their Kingdoms, and 


the publick Intereſts of them, © © Sy 
A little above the Three moving Cauſes are 
 ſpecify'd; And in regard it concerns the Publick 
State of both Crowns, that being ſo large, | they may 
never come to be united tegether, and to prevent 
A Occaſions that may happen of juyning them, 
&c. which is more fully explain'd two Pages 
lower, And having joyntly Regard to the Puh 
lick and Common Good of the Kingdoms, which 
God has entruſted him with, which together 
with theſe belonging to the Crown of France, 
are equally intereſted in this; that the Grandeur 
and Majeſty which they have upheld and main- 
tain'd for ſo many Years together, with ſo much 
Happineſs and Glory to the Renown of their 
Kings, may not be diminiſh'd nor fall to Decay 
as of Neceſſity they will diminiſh and fall, if 
by the Means and Cauſe of this Marriage, they 
ſhall happen to unite and be joyn'd together in 
any one of the Children and Succeſſors; the 11] 
Conſequences whereof would cauſe ſuch Diſ- 
contents and Afflictions to the Subjects, as ought 
to be conlider'd : Thea the Cauſes of the Re- 
nunciation are expreſs'd to be the public Good 
of the Kingdoms, the Preſervation of the Gran- 
deur, and Glory of their Majeſties; to prevent 
the Diſcontents of the People, and the Incon- 
veniences which might otherwiſe ariſe, and to 
facilitate for the future the Marriages between 
the Children and Succeſſors of the two Princes: 
3 ö D's All 
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All which Cauſes being in their own Nature un- 


alterable, and of Neceſlity abſolute, could not 
be faſten'd upon any particular Act, nor limi- 
ted to any reſtritive Conditions. 
This League therefore thus grounded upon 
theſe Foundations, were ſuch Limitations and 
Bounds to a Perſon aſpiring to the Univerſal 
Monarchy of Europe, as were not to be fen- 
ced in with the common Ties and Reſtraints.of 
Oaths and Treaties. And therefore ſo ſoon as 
the Old King of Spain was dead, the French Law- 
yers, well underſtanding the Humour of their 
Sovereign, and preferring the little Quirks of 
Law before the Publick Faith, ſtarted up a 
Claim for their King in the Right and Behalf 
of his Wife the [-fanra, notwithſtanding her 
Solemn Renunciation, which was made a Member 
of the Body of the Treaty, and as ſacredly 
ſworn to by the French King himſelf; pretend- 
ing that a great Part of the Spaniſh Low Coun- 
tries was devolv'd ro him in her Right by the 
Municipal Laws, and Local Cuſtoms of thoſe 
Countries. Whereas it is a thing well known, 
that when Sovereign Priaces enter-into Trea- 


ties (which are indeed the true and only Laws 


between Monarchs) they are regulated and con- 
firm'd according to the Law of Nations com- 
mon to all; and being ſo to be underſtood, it is 
an idle Thing for Civilians to imagin, that a 
Conſideration of Laws Municipal, or Cuſtoms 
belonging to any particular Country, under the 
Dominion of either of the Treating Princes, can 
be admitted to the overthrowing of a Treaty, 
or the depriving either of the Parties of the 
Benefit and Security which he has thereby. 


But 
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But not withanding the Renunci ation was ſo 
carefully penn'd, as if a whole Grand Council 
of Civil Lamyers had been call d to out-do all 
former Terms and Expreſſions us'd in ſuch Con- 
tracts, and to find out new. binding Clauſes, to 
prevent all Poſſibility of Evaſion, the E ench 
King was more eaſily induced to believe that his 
own great Canon- Lam was above all other Lam, 
and more conſentaneous to his Reaſon and his De- 
ſigns, and therefore againſt the very Senſe and End 
of the Renunciation,under the ſlight Pretence of a 
No#-Entity, he betook himſelf. to Force and Vio- 
lence, and with a powerful Army fell on a ſud- 

den upon Flanders, and other Parts of the Spaniſh 
Territories, with ſuch an Inundation of War, 
that it was impoſſible for the unprovidedSpaniard 
to reſiſt him; more eſpecially, after ſuch deep 
Aſſeverations, that all his vaſt Preparations were 
no Way intended againſt the Spaniſh Dominions. 
Theſe proſperous Succeſſes occaſioned the 
Triple League, which puta Stop to the French 
Career, and brought on another Treaty, which 
was manag'd at Alen, or Aix la Chapelle, in 
order to a new Agreement between France and. 
Spain. The Obſervatioa of which affords us 
another Inſtance of that ye call French. Fidelity. 
By this Treaty the French King was to re- 
main poſles?d of Charleroy, Binch, Athe, Domay, 
the Fort of Scarp, Turnay, Oudenard, Lille, Ar- 
mentiers, Courtray, Bergues, and Turnes, and all 
their Bayliwicks, &c. and to reſtore to the King 
of Spain the County of Burgundy together with 
Alo. And to this Treaty all the Princes of 
Chriſtendom were invited to give the two Kings 
their Promiſes and Engagements of Warrantry, 
as to all the Contents of the Treaty. And by 
| D 4 ano- 
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another Article of the Treaty it was accorded, 
that whatever ſhould on the Day of the Katifi- 
cation of the Peace be found upon the Lands of 
France, ſhould appertain to Her, and that what- 
ever in like Manner ſhould be found upon the 
Lands of Spain ſhould appertain to the Crown 
of Spain; but as if it were an Impoſſibility for 

France to keep her Word, the Moſt Chriſtian 
Prince deſigning to make his Advantage of this 


Article, before the Ratification came, caus'd 


the Ax to be ſet to a Wood of overgrown Trees, 
which was upon the Lands of Spain, and ha- 
ving fell'd the Temper, tranſported it into his 


own Dominions, that when the Rar:fication ſhould 


come, he might have an Excuſe for what he 


nad done. 


la like Manner, tho' he were to reſtore all 
Buroundy, by the Articles of this Treaty without 
Reſervation, and tho” he were ſworn upon the 
Croſs, the Holy Evangeliſts, the Canons of the 
Maſs, and upon his Honour, fully, really, and 
bona fide to obſerve and accompliſh all the Con- 
tents of the Articles, yet he both diſmantled 
the ſtrong Holds and Places of the County, 
carried away all the Ammunitions and Warlike 


Proviſions, and would have deſtroyed the rich 


Salt Pirs of that Province, but for the power- 
ful Interpoſition of England and Holland. 
Nor could this Treaty of Aix, ſo religioufly 


Fworn to, tie up the French King from exact- 
ing heavy Contributions from the Dutcheſs of 


Lymburgh and Luxeaburgh, from laying new 
Claims to ſome Towns as important as any 
of thoſe that had been granted him by the Peace, 
nor from confiſcating the Eſtates of the Sub- 


jects of the King of Spain, that refus'd to for- 


8 ſwear 
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| ſwear their Allegiance, not ſparing the Royal 
Houſe of Mary Mont. And as if theſe Infra- 
ctions and Incroachments had not been ſuffici- 
ent, they forc'd their Way with great Quan- 
tities of Merchandize thro? the Spaniſh Territo- 
ries, without paying Cuſtoms, and not long 
after endeavour'd to ſurprize the Town of Hai- 
nault. And in ſhort, they did whatever they 
pleas'd, plunder'd even the moſt ſacred Places, 
and acted without Remorſe or Pity, whatever 
can be imagined by inſolent and unconſciona- 
ble Men. 5 5 
This perfidious dealing of France with En- 
gland and Spain, ſpreading over Europe like a 
Gangrene, as it prov'd extreamly prejudicial 
to ſome, ſo it became no leſs pernicious to 
others of the European Princes. 
Among the reſt, the Duke of Lorrain, by the 
Pyrenaan Treaty, was to be reſtor'd to his 
Dukedom of Lorrain, with all the Places and 
Towns which he had poſſeſſed in the Biſhop- 
ricks of Mets, Toul and Verdun. But France, 
after the Execution of the other Articles of that 
Peace, delay'd as long as ſhe could the Per- 
formance of that Part which related to the 
Duke, and ſtill refus'd to reſtore him to his 
Country, *cill ſhe had made him condeſcend to 
another Treaty with her, whereby he was con- 
ſtrain'd to part with ſeveral other conſiderable 
Places, beſides what had been granted to him 
by the General Peace. Nor would that Uſur- 
pation ſatisfie her voracious Appetite; for that 
after a Year and an half of an unſettl'd Poſſeſ- 
ſion, during which Time, under ſeveral unjuſt 
Pretences, new Quarrels were every Day pick'd 
with him, 'till ſhe forc'd him with a conſide- 
45 rable 
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rable Army, to ſurrender into her Hands his 
Town of Mar ſul. 8 
Nor was it long after before the French again 
compell'd him to ſign a new Treaty, ſtill more 
diſadvantgeous than the two former; nor could 
he then, as little as before, have any quiet 
Eajoyment of that little they had left him, till 
they had worm'd him out of all. For every 
Day the French encroached upon his Jurisdiction, 
the Liberties of his Territories, and his Sovereign 
ty it ſelf: He laid moſt enormous Taxes upon 
the Duke's Subjects; he conſtrain'd him to diſ- 
band his Forces, and then to raiſe new Men 
again, as the Moſt Chriſtian Uſurper thought fir. 
He was kept from revenging his own Quarrels, 
to take Part in that of others, all his Enemies 
were let looſe againſt him, to ſtop the Progreſs 
of his Armies, as ſoon as he had gain'd the 
teaſt Advantage. 'And in few Words, the No- 
ble Duke, who deſerv'd a much better Treat- 
ment, was all that while rather a Vaſſal to France, 
than a Sovereign Prince. Neither would this ſa- 
tisfie the Ambition of the French King, who 
Finding by many Circumſtances how highly the 
Duke: reſented ſuch Deſpoticł Uſage, he ſent one 
of his Generals to ſurprize and ſeize his Per- 
jon, and to bring him either dead or alive. A 
new French Mode of dealing with Sovereign 
Princes, not known in the more generous Cli- 
mates of Europe, and which may give us ſome 
Hopes of ſeeing the Northern Part of the World 
govern'd by Baſhas as well as the Eaſtern. 

- But! tis an infallible, Maxim, that every 
Prince diſpoſſeſs d of his Eſtate, may hold for 
certain there will be nothing omitted on the 
Ulurper's: Part, or Conqueror in Poſſeſſion, to 
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ruin him, if poſſible, and all his Generation. 
Therefore tis not ſtrange that the French King 
ſhould leave no Stone unturn'd for the Deſtru- 
ction of his Highneſs of Lorrain : From hence 
it was, that the Imperial Governour of Philipa- 
burgh, the ſame who afterwards baſely and cow- 
| ardly ſurrender'd up that Garriſon to Crequi, 

ſo notoriouſly and openly as he did, attempted. 
the Deſtruction of that Prince, by a Trap-door, 


which he cunningly caus'd to be contriv'd for 


that Purpoſe in the Bridge of that Place; thro? 
which the Duke, not dreaming, of any ſuch French; 
Treachery ſo near him, fell headlong to the 
Bottom of the Ditch. For may it not be ju- 
ſtly inferr'd, that this Governour had capitula- 
ted and agreed: with ſome Chriſtian Miniſter of: 
France, to execute ſo grateful a Piece of Treaꝶ 
ſon, more eſpecially, ſince it was by the Power 
of the Favourers of France at Vienna, chat the 
Traitors eſcap'd altogether unpuniſn' d. 

And now we are come to Vienna, it will not. 
be amiſs to take a ſhort View of the Moſt 
Chriſtian King's Behaviour towards the Empe- 
rour, where he will be found nothing ckung d 
either in his Morals or his Politicks. | 

As for the Occaſion that ever his late Imper: 
rial Majeſty gave the French King, to make ſuch: 
Blood Wars upon Him, there is no Body that 
can tell of any: Nor is it probable that a Prince 
ſo good natur'd, fo Piouſly inclin'd, ſo much 
given to Repoſe and Peace, and ſo averſe from 
contending with his Neighbours, or making War 
upon his Inferiours, as he is ſaid to be, ſhould: 
be an Apreſſor : But all the World knows that 
it has been long the Ambition of France to graſp 
in his Hands che Univerſal Monarchy of the. 
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Fourth Part of the Habitable Earth; and this 
is that which makes the French King ſeek Oc⸗ 
caſions of Publick Univerſal Diſturbance, and 
the better to ſucceed, to leave nothing unat- 
rempted that Force or Fraud can procure. It. 
is no Quarrel between Nations, bearing En- 
mity to one another, neither is it in Revenge of 
Injuries received, but an impotent Rage and Lit 
of Empire in one Man, that has ſet all Europe to- 
gether by the Ears; Delrrat Ludovicus plectitur 
Europa. One Man is mad for the Empire, and 
thet Madneſs of one Man ſets all Europe in a Flame. 
Now for that the worit of Uſurpers would 
be thought to have ſome glittering Pretence 
for their Injuſtice, therefore it is that the French 
King makes it his Buſineſs, to find out Men 
of Wit and Cævil, to turmoil for Juſtifications 
of his illegal Actions; ſuch Men are eaſily found, 
and the Temptations of Gold makes them ng 
leſs ſedulous to gratifie the Jupiter that com- 
mands the Golden Showers; ſo ad if they can 
but find him a Pretence of Claim, he'll find 
Armies and Bombs to make it good. Under 
the Warmth of ſuch Golden Edcouragements 
was hatch'd that elaborate Piece, entituled, The 
juſt Pretenſions of the King (meaning the French 
King) to Europe; wherein after the Author ha 5 
laid it for a Foundation, that the Demeſnes and 
Conqueſts of Kingdoms are always the Demeſnes 
and Conqueſts of Sovereigns, and that the Con- 
queſts and Demeſnes of Crowns cannot be aſcer- 
tain'd or preſcrib'd; he adds, That the greater 
Part of Germany 15 the Patrimony and ancient tnhe- 
ritance of the French King. | 
| Charlemaigne poſſeſs'd Germany not 4s Empe- 
ror, but as King of France, From 8 
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 _ Arine it is evident, that his Imperial Majeſly, 
nor indeed any Prince in Europe, can ever be 
ſafe, nor hope for any Quiet, while the Am- 
bition of France is in a Condition to lay ſuch 
a Claim to their Dominions. More eſpecially, 
ſince it is known by woful Experience, that 
the French King gives no other Reaſons for his 
unjvſt Violences, nor cares to give any other than 
what the Lion gave to the weaker Beaſts; one 
Part is his Right, as King of the Foreſt, another 
becauſe he is able to ſabdue; the third he takes 
by Force, and for the ref, touch it who 

dares, . 
Another Cunning to ſet up a French Title is 
by the Means of certain Scribes, as good as 
ever Granger, ſo dextrous at the Strokes of their 
Pens, that they will imitate the obſolete Go- 
thick Characters with that Exactneſs, that you 
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and Dniverſal Piepoudre, and to give them an 
Account by what Right they poſſeſs what their 
Pretleceſſors have for Three or Four Hundred 
Years peaceably enjoy'd; preſently the Moſt 
Chriſtian Prince makes his own Power his Judg- 
es, and his Army his Advocates, and immedi- 
ately with Fire and Sword ſeizes upon the con- 
fiſcated Dominion. And by Virtue of ſuch Pre- 
tenſions as theſe, he claims and has poſſeſd him- 
ſelf of the Dukedom of Lorrain, the Dutchy 
of Deux Ponts, and the beſt Part of Alſatia, as 
being Dependencies of the Biſhopricks of Toul, 
Metz, and Verdun; and conſequently muſt be 
united to the Demeſnes of the Crown of France. 
Having then ſo clear a Title to the Empire, 
no Wonder he purſues fo dreadfully the Reco- 
very of his Right. And yet the true Mother 
of the Child could not endure to ſee the Bow- 
els of her 1»fant rip'd up before her Eyes; no, 
nor can we believe the Moſt Chriſtian Prince to 
be the Hereditary Father of thoſe Countries, 
which, in Deteſtation of all Compaſſion, he ſo 
inhumanly ranſacks and depopulates; being then 
a ſpurious Title, diſown'd by the Legitimate Pa- 
rents of all true Titles, Law and Juſtice, which 
only Fraud and Force could make good. - Of 
both how dreadfully, and how too ſucceſsfully 
the Amvitions Monarch has made Uſe in aſſert- 
ing bis illegal Claims, all Europe can too ſad- 


ly teſtifie ; no leſs laviſh of his Gold than f 


humane Blood. The Grand Viſier, and the Cham 
of Precopite Tartary, were his Penſioners, dazl'd 
with ſeveral Millions of his Louiſian Medals; 
the one to divert the Arms of Poland; the other 
to keep his Imperial Majeſty employ'd in the 
utmoſt Limits of his Dominions, bordering up- 
| | On 
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on Turkey, that he with the leſs Reſiſtance 
might revel in the Ruins of the flouriſhing Gar- 
dens and Cities of the Rhine. And as he tram- 
ples under Foot all Faith and Honour at Home, 
ſo by tampering with the Miniſters and Sub- 
jects of other Princes, he inſtructs them here to 
manage their Fidelity to the beſt Advantage of 


his own Ambition, and by a Metal of his own 


tries what Metal they are made of, before he 


deal with their Maſters. And with this Sort 


of White Powder, which does Execution without 
Noiſe, ſhoots down more Citadels, Caſtles, and 
ſtrong Holds, and takes in more Towns than 
all the Thunder of his Cannon. In ſo much, that 
it has been obſery'd, that when his Ambaſſa- 
dors go abroad, they either carry along with 
them the principal Engirs, or elſe they are ſent 
after them; an Ambaſſador, or an Agent go 
before his Army, and then uſually a Conqueſt 
follows. *Agyupiars riyyarm ways is his Motto: 
A new Way to Honour and Renown, unknown 
to Alexander, or any of the dull Roman Con- 
querors. „„ FLÞ-} 
Had not the Steward of Commiſſary Gene- 
ral Capellier's Houſe been tainted with this Gold- 
en Poiſon, he had never been ſurpriz'd by his 
Maſter in the very Act of Tratterous Correſpon- 
dence with the Miniſter of Fance, to whom he 
gave an exact Accompt of all he could diſcov- 
er in his Maſter's Houſe. And to confirm what 


his. Maſter had detected, at length certain Let- 


ters, which the Steward was to have received 


from the French Miniſter, were ſeiz d at the Im- 


perial Poſt- Office in Frankford. „„ 
After the Peace of Nimeguen, the City of 


Strasburgh thought it ſelf in full Security, con- 
"IM firm'd 


— 
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firm'd by ſeveral fervent and vehement Letters, 
which the French King wrote to them from 
time to time, and the Aſſurances given them 
by his Reſident abiding in the City, that his 
Maſter deſir d nothing more than to live in 
Peace and Amity with the Emperour, and with 
the Cities of the Empire. And yet by the an- 


A derhand, contending and tampering with the 
ſame Reſident, a Traitor was choſen Burgher- 


maſter, who acted altogether conformable to 
the Advice of Fance. On the other ſide, the 
Magiſtrates and Purgheſſes being lull'd aſleep by 
the fair Promiſes and Proteſtations of France, 
diſmiſs'd their Guard of Switzers, which were 
the chief Security of their City: But no ſoon- 
er were the Switzers departed, but Monfieur 
Louvoy with a powerful Army inveſted the Ci- 
ty, and forc'd them to ſurrender upon ſuch Con- 
ditions as he was pleas'd to preſcribe them. 
After which the French King made no Scruple 
to violate thoſe pitiful Articles which they grant- 
ed them, and to treat them as Slaves like the 
reſt of his Subjects. 8 

The Treaty of Nimeguen began in the Name 
of the moſt holy and indivſible Trinity; and 
the End of it was, that there ſnould be an 
immoveable and unſhaken Peace between his 
Imperial Majcſty and the French King, to ſtop 
the Deſolation of ſo many Provinces, and the 
Effuſion of ſo much Chriſtian Blood; yet no ſoon- 
er was the Emperour engag'd againſt the Turk, 
and that Spain and her Allies had laid down 
their Arms, and disbanded the greateſt Part 
of their Forces, relying upon the Faith of the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, but the Moſt Chriſtian 
King fell in upon Flanders with a more 1 

| | WR 
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Turkiſh Fury, Burning, Plundring, and Levelling 
with the Earth whole Towns and Villages, on 


Purpoſe to conſtrain the People to revolt, and 


to become his Vaſſals to preſerve themſelves 
from utter Ruin. 


The Correſpondence of the Moſt Chriſtian 


King with the Ottoman Port, is too well known, 
and how it was at his Moſt Chriſtian Importu- 
nity, that the Grand Seignior broke the firft 
Truce which he had made with the Empire, 
to ſecond the Deſigns of Connt Teckeley, whom 
France, out of a particular Zeal to the Catholick 
Religion, aſſiſted with Men and Money, and 
that prevailing Charm it was that wrought 
upon the Port to ſend back Count Caprara, and 
reject the Propoſitions of Peace which he car- 


ry'd along with him. Of which the Marqueſs 


of Seppeville, then the French Ambaſſadour at 
Vienna, fail'd not with all Diligence to give 
his Maſter Notice; who with no leſs Sedulity 
diſpatch d another Perſon to the Grand Viſier, 
to oblige and encourage him to contrive the 
Siege of Vienna, urging him that it was for 
his Honour not to quit it, that the City was 
at its laſt Gaſp, and that it behov'd him to 
take it, whatever it coſt him, for the Sake of 


his Reputation, and the publick Good of the 


Port; for that the Siege having made ſuch a 
Noiſe in the World, he could not leave the 
- Proſecution of it without Eternal Infamy to the 
Ottoman Empire, and the Grand Vier; adding 
withal, that to facilitate the taking of the 
Town, and to divide the Emperour's Forces, 
his Maſter would enter into Flanders with a 
puiſſant Army, which would infallibly oblige 
the Princes of the Empire to recall their Forces 
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for their own Security. And in that Point he 
was as gocd as his Word to the Turk, entring 
Flanders at the ſame Time with Fire and Sword, 
as if he had been Second to Mabhomet. But when 
Vienna was reliev'd, he was ſo far from parta- 
king in the general Joy of the reſt of the Chri- 
ſtian World, that he forbid his Eccleſiaſticks to 
obſerve any Thankſgiving for the Victory of the 
Chriſtians, upon Pain of incurring his High 
. 

Nor is it only by the. Aſſiſtance of open and 
profeſs'd In fidels, that the Frexch King fights 
the Emerour abroad; but by the Means of his 
pretended Friends and neareſt Counſellors, who 
having finget'd the Gold of France, become Trai- 
tors to their lawful Prince, and betray his very 
Cabinet Secrets, This occaſion'd the Miſunder- 
ſtanding that happen'd between the Duke of 
Branagenburoh and Mortecuculi, General of the 
Imperial Forces in the Holand War. 

For in the Year 1672. when all Eurepe look'd 
upon the United Provinces near the Brink of 
Dieſtruction, the Elector of Brandenburgh, fore- 
ſeeing the Conſequences to be expected from 
the ſucceſsful} Entcrprizes of Frarce, took the 
Field with a conſiderable Army, at what time 
Moentecuculi was on his March, witha Deſign to 
act jointly. Upon which Turenne was ſent to op- 
pole thoſe twoArmies; but by the ſeveral Marct = 
es and Counter Marches which the Elector made, 
Turennes Army was fo tir'd and harraſs'd, that 
about the End of the Campaign it was in ſo miſe- 
rable a Condition, that all Trenne could do, was 
to defend himſelf ; which caus'd the Elefor to 
- make a vigorous Remoaſtrance of all Things 
to be made to the Imperial Council. Which 

1 wrought 
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wrought ſo eſſectually, that poſitive: Orders 
were ſent to Montecuculi to join the Elector 
and fight Turenne, without farther Loſs of 


Time; fo that nothing but Treachery, the Mode 


of France, could have prevented the Total 
Ruin of Turenne's Army. But the French In- 
ſtruments in the Imperial Court ſo order'd the 
Matter, that Montecuculi's Orders were chang'd, 
and an expreſs Command ſent him, neither to 
joyn the Elector, nor to fight Trenne. The 
Elector, who had receiv'd from the Court of 
Vienna a formal Letter, which gave him an Ac- 


count of the true Order which the Emperour 
had ſent his General to joyn him, and fight the 


ſhatter'd Enemies, wonder'd when Montecuculi, 


being by him ſummon'd to execute the Order, 


refus'd to obey it: But Montecuculi, who knew 
nothing of the Letter ſent the Elector, could 
do no leſs than follow his own Initructions. 
The Elefor was concern'd in Reputation to 


make the Emperour ſenſible of Monteciguli's 


Proceedings; and if Montecuculi was ſtrange- 
Iy ſurpriz'd, when at his Return to Henna, 
his Imperial Majeſty call'd him to a ſtrict Ac- 
count, why he neither joyn'd the Branden 
burgher, nor fought Turenne, the Emperour was 
no leſs amaz'd, when his Generzl produced for 
his Diſcharge an Order in exact Form, forbid- 
ding him to do either the one or the other. 


This was a perfect Myſtery ; however.afterwards. 


it was found out to have been a Contrivance 
between the French Emiſſaries, and ſome of the 
Imperial Miniſters, who having eaſily found a 
Way to intercept the Original Order, and in 


the ſame Diſpatch to tranſmit a falſe one under 


a counterfeited Hand and Seal. And thus per- 
5 "WA haps 


1 
haps it was that General Soxches, after the Bat- 
tle of Sennef, drew off from the Prince of Orange, 
and left him in the Lurch, under Pretence of 
not having Order to do any more than what 
he had done. | 5 

Tarbrack was a Town upon the Borders of 
Ger many, that ſtood conveniently for the Ppur- 
poſes of the French King, and therefore he re- 
ſolv'd to fortifie it. On the other Side, the 
Imperialiſts complain'd of it to the French King, 
as a Truce aud Treaty both at one Time; 
but all the Anſwer they could get, was, that 
the Royal Chamber of Mets had irrevocably de- 
creed it to belong to the Crown of France, and 
therefore the Iaperialiſts had no Reaſon to 
complain of a Sovereign Monarch's fortifying 
his Frontier Towns. 

His very Propoſals ef Marriage are only 
Snares to entrap ſuch Princes as will accept of 
his Matches; aud becauſe his main Deſign is at 
the Empire, therefore he ſtrives to ſcatter his 
C:rces and Medeas among the Princes of Ger- 
many: Believing Wives to be the firteg? Inſtru- 
ments to betray their Husbands, and the Nuptial 
Sheets to be the ſecureſt Harbours for Treachery. 

Thus after the Marqueſs of Bethune's Siſter 
was married to the King of Poland, Jealouſies 
between the King her Huband and the Empe- 
rour were fomented, and Factions ſet up in that 

Country, by the Means of thoſe Golden Rays 
which the Sun of Fance diſplays in that Court 
by the Hands of the Baznkers of Hamburgh and 
 Dantzick, And the more to encourage her to 

play her Game according to the French Inſtru- 
ctions, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty made her Fa- 
ther a Duke and Peer of France, and promis'd 
6 | ro 
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to receive her as a Queen, and not as a Sub- 
ject, if ſhe return'd a Widow in her own Coun- 
try. Thus he thought to have caught the 
Young Duke of Bavaria with one of his Na- 
tural Daughters; but that Heroick Prince de- 
ſpis'd the Motion. And if the French King 
had been aſſur'd that the Young Prince of Pcland 
ſhould ſucceed his Father, there had been ano- 
ther Natural Daughter of France ready pre- 
par'd for him; for otherwiſe, it would be a 
Davghter meerly thrown away, if ſhe could 
not be in a Station to ſerve her own Country. 
For that the main End of the French King in 
giving French Wives to the King of Poland, 
and the ſeveral Princes of Germany, is to di- 
vide the Strength of the Empire, and leſſen the 
Authority of the Emper our, by ſeparating from 
his Intereſt the particular Princes of the Em- 
pire by private Intrigues, and diſtinct Trea- 
ties, which tho' it be contrary to the Treaty 
of Munſter, yet that ſignifies nothing to a 
Prince who has no ſuch Veneration for Leagues 
as to think them worth obſerving. _ 

As for the French King's dealing with the 
Duke of Meubergh, it was ſomewhat barbarons z 
for that, after the French King had caus'd him 
to mortgage the greateſt Part of his Eſtate, 
almoſt beyond the Hopes of Redemprion, in 
Expectation of the Poliſh Crown, to which France 
had promis'd to advance bim, by the Aſſiſtance 
of a ſtrong Party which ſhe had in that King- 
dom, contrary to the Treaties, as well with 
the Duke as with the Elector of Branden- 
burgh, and to his reiterated Promiſes and Vows, 
both by Word of Mouth and in Writing; he 
paderhand, by his Creatures and Agents, op- 
"ſg. | pos d 
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pos d the Duke's Pretenſions, and endeavour d 
wich all the Induſtry and Importunity imagi- 
nable, to have the Prince of Conde preferr'd 
before him, and all the reſt of his Competi- 
tors; a ſufficient Warning to all Princes how 
they rely upon the broken Reed of French Inte- 
Sricy. ö 
The Elector of Brandenburgb was environed 
with French Emiſſaries and Spies, and ſome of 
his principal Miniſters ſo intoxicated with the 
Elixirs of France, that nothing was ſaid or 
done in his Palace, of which the French Eavoy 
had not ſwift lneelligence. And the World 
was well iuform'd of all the Intrigues and large 
Preſents which Monſieur De Rebenack ſcatter d 
about iu that Court; of which the Avent him- 
felt was ſo unwary, or fo tooliſh as to make 
his Boaſts. E 
The Elector of Saxony better underſtood his 
oven Intereſt. and therefore would not bite at 
the Golden Hout, as one that diſdain'd the 
treacherous Offers of Fance; but the French King 
endeavoured by other Ways to raiſe him Di- 
ſturbances in his own Family, and to ſet him 
at Variance wich his Neighbours, which would 
have ſtrangely embroil'd him, had not the En- 
perour in Time provided againſt thoſe Miſ- 
chiefs However, leſt it ſhould be ſaid there 
was any Court in Chriſtendom, wherein the French 
King bad not ſome Plough or other going, he 
forbears not to fend into Saxony ſuch as know | 
how to accommodate themſelves to the Humour 
of the Country, more eſpecially the ſtonteſt 
Driakers he can find out; who by that Means, 
making themſelves familiar at the Tables of 
The great Perſons, watch their Opportunities un 
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the Heighth of Jollity and Compotation, to 
draw the Worms out of their Noſes, and dive 
into the Bottoms of their open d Hearts. 

The Palatine EleQors, neither Father ror 
Son, would cloſe with the Intereſt of the French, 
and therefore His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſacri- 
ficed the depopulated Cities of that Country 
to his Fury, even to the Compaſſion of ſome 
that were the Executioners of his Rage; a De- 
population which none but ſuch Monſters of 
Men as the Moſt Chriſtian King employs would 
have undertaken; Men ſo impious and fearleſs 
of God, that one of them being mildly repre- 
hended for the burning of a fair TJomn, reply'd, 
That he would burn God in Heaven if his Maſter, 
the King of France, commanded him to do it. But 
perhaps the Moſt Chriſtian King is of the Opi- 
nion of the antient Galls, believing there is no 
Way to give Peace to a Country, but by root- 
ing out the Inhabitants, according to that of 
Tacitus, Galli, ubi ſolitudinem fecerunt pacem ap- 
elan. „ 

Nor could the Biſnop of Munſter, as cunning 
as he was, preſerve himſelf from being out- 
witted by the French Infidelity. For that be- 


ing comprehended in the League of the Rhine, 


when he found himſelf attack'd by the States 
of Holland within the Empire, he implored the 
Aid of Frazxce, according to the Guarranty, but 
in vain; for when he was about to make his 
Complaint, he was of a ſudden overwhelm'd 
with the Forces of France, and had not his 
Enemies us d Moderation toward him more 
than his own Allie, his Territories, tho? the 
Patrimony of the Church, had been laid in Aſh» 
es before now. | 
E 4 When 
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When the French King broke Faith with 
Holland, to the Surprize of a great Part of their 
Conntry, he was ſo far from aſſigning any Cauſe, 
[116 or falſe, for his Actions, that he only pub- 
liſh'd a Declaration of War, without any ot her 
Reaſons, than only the I Satisfaction which His 
Majeſty had of the Behaviour of the States Gene- 
ral toward him, being riſen to that Degree, that he 
can no longer without Dimunition of his Glory, diſ- 
ebe his Indig nation againſt them, &c. therefore 
ne had reſolv'd to make War againſt them by Sea 
and Land, &c. and commands all his Subjects cou- 
rir ſus upon the Hollanders, for ſuch is our Plea- 
fare. | | 
Certainly it was never known that in any 
Age or Nation in the World the Sword was 
drawn upon no better Allegations ; a Style ſo 
far fo being Moit Chriſtian, that nothing but 
ſome French Romance could parallel the Expreſ- 
ſion. All that can be ſaid, *twas A-la-mode de 
France. Wo | | | 
But Holland had no Reaſon to wonder at 
theſe Proceedings, conſidering what a Pranꝶ the 
French King bad play'd them before, when he 
pretended to joyn with them in the War 
againſt England. At what Time France, by 
Virtue of a Treaty of Guarranty with the 
States of the United Provinces, after ſeveral 
Requeſts ineffectually made by the States, found 
her ſelf oblig'd to make a Shew of undertak- 
ing to defend them againſt England; among 
the reſt of the Articles, there was one by which 
it was concluded and agreed in expreſs Terms, 
that the Allies ſhould not Negotiate, much leſs 
_ conclude any Peace or Truce with the common 
Enemy, Withoyt the Conſent of the other, and 
„%% — 
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without procuring the ſame Satisfaction for his 
Allie, as he would for himſelf, The States ti- 
ed themſelves with that Integrity to this Ob- 
ligation, that notwithſtanding the conſiderable 
Advantages offer'd them to treat ſeparately 
they would not ſo much as lend an Ear to any 
Propoſition of that Nature. France on the 
other fide, had always kept on Foot a private 
Negotiation, which nevertheleſs the Dutch had 
all the Reaſon in the World to ſuſpect, becauſe 
of the continual poſting of Curriers between 
Paris and London. However, France confirm'd 
them ſo authentickly in a contrary Belief, and 
gave them ſuch poſitive Promiſes, that ſhe 
would never hearken to any Propoſition, un- 
leſs in a joint Aſſembly, for a General Peace, 

that ſhe order'd the Count D' Eſtrades, that in 
Caſe the States would not give Credit to what 
he aſſured them as an Ambaſſadour, he ſhauld 
quit that Character for ſo long Time, and pawn 
his Faith to them as a private Perſon. A great 
HFonour indeed to the Count d' Eftrade, to have 
the Reputation of a Perſon that would not tell 
an Untruth, but under the Character of a pub- 
lick Miniſter of France, and that the Probity 
of his Perſon was above the Dignity of his 
Employment. Tho? had he been ſo improvi- 
dent to have been bound for his Maſter, he 
muſt certainly have anſwered both the Princi- 
pal and Intereſt; for certain it is that England 
and France concluded the Peace without the 
Conſent, or ſo much as the Krowledge of the 
States; neither did France make any Mention 
of them or their Intereſts, or of any Reſerve 
or Relation to the General Peace. But that 
which was more ſurprizing Was this, that af- 
: ter 
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ter the French King had thus concluded a pri- 
vate Peace with England, notwithſtanding he 
had promis'd the King not to exerciſe any Act 
of Hoſtilicy againſt him, he us'd all his En- 
deavours to oblige the Datch to put forth their 
Fleet to Sea, engaging to joyn with them, and 
agreeing upon all the Conditions neceſſary for 
that Purpoſe. A double headed Piece of Trea- 


chery, fit to be recorded to the Eternal Infamy 


of the Faith Breaker. | | 
If we look into Sweeden, we ſhall find that 
ſhe was conſider'd as more potent than Den- 


mark, and therefore a League was clapt up 
wich them, to prevent the Dares aſſiſting Hol- 


land; and by that League the King of Sweeden 
was to receive by Way of Penſion, or Gratuity, 
Sixteen Hundred Thouſand Crowns. But the 
French, upon ſecond Thoughts, finding the Trea- 
ty with the Sweeds to be of little Uſe to them, 


refus'd to ratifie it, and ſent away Monſieur 


Trelon, to tell the King of Sweeden in ſhort, 
that his Maſter declar'd it void; a quick and 


Majeſticx Way to reſcind a Treaty at any Time! 


If we remove into Poland, there you ſhall 
find no Body more buſie than the French King's 
Ambaſſadours, at the Elections of the King, to pro- 
cure the Choice of ſuch a one as may be tack'd 
to his Interest, or at leaſt ſuch a one as may 
have no Kindneſs to the Houſe of Auſtria, and 


all this to enable him the more to diſturb the 
Peace of the Empire. In Purſuance of which 


ungodly Deſigns, under a Pretence of advan- 
cing the Affairs of Poland, and ſettling a perfect 
Amity with that Kingdom, the French King 
contriv'd a Marriage for the Poliſp Prince, with 


a Lady of France, By which Means he 1 a 
air 


2 
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fair Opportunity to ſend thither, as her Atten- 
dents, and for the more Splendor of her Fame, 
ſo many expert Inſtruments of Miſchief, that 
immediately they form'd and ſettl'd a Cabal 
with ſuch Intrigues as in a ſhort Time enflam'd 
the Nobility of that Kingdom into Animoſities 
and Factions, not likely to be ſo ſoon again ex- 


5 tinguiſn'd: And at that Time they wrought 


ſo far, that the King ſoon after became wil- 
ling to reſign the Kingdom; upon which the 
Turk ſeeing the great Diviſions that were rais'd 
among them, was the more eaſily allur'd in by 
the French Cabal, who procur'd by Verſallian's 
Directions that Miſchief, partly out of Revenge 
becauſe they could not compaſs another King, 
either of French Blood or French Intereſt, at the 
next Election, and partly, becauſe the New 
King had contracted a Marriage with the Em- 
| perour's Siſter. „ | 
And now Poland, by Reaſon of its Scitua- 


tion, being ſhelter'd under the Wings of the 


French Ambaſſadour, is fix d upon by the French, 
to convey themſelves from thence into Hungary, 
and the Ottoman Port, for the better and more 
eaſie carrying on their Intrigues between Fance, 
the Malecontents and the Turk. And firſt, it 
appear'd by ſeveral Letters diſperſed both in 
Conſtantinople, Tranſilvania and Hungary, that 
upon the 3oth of December, 1681. the War 
was reſolv'd upon, and ſworn to againſt the 
Emperour, in the Seraglio of Conſtantinople, in 
the Holy Council calPd the Divan, where the 
Mufti, High-priest. of the MHahometan Religion, 
ſits Preſident. Which ſufficiently laid open the 
Authors and Procurers of that War, and clears 
ly ſhew'd, that the French were not aſham'd, 
ne, . as 
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as if it had been a famous Action in them to 
take Advice of the Divan, and appland the 
Succeſs of the Negotiation, as they did in their 
Letters written backwards and forwards to 
the Rebels, in which they congratulated with 
the Rebels; for having drawn the Rebels to their 
Succour, they promis'd each other in their Let- 
ters all the Advantages they could expect, 
which aim'd at no leſs than to have driven the 
Emperour out of the beſt of his Dominions. 

It was kaowa that ſuch of the Hungarians as 
were forc'd to run their Country for conſpi- 
ring againſt the Emperour, liv'd only upon ſuch 
Supplies of Money as they receiv'd from the 
French, to the End they ſhould not be conſtrain'd 
to make their Peace with the Emperour, whoſe 
Clemency they were made believe extended no 
farther than to offer ic; ſo that they reſolv'd 
to proſecute their Enterprize upon the Promi- 
ſes that were made them from France. Which 
was the Reaſon that Atakia renew'd and con- 
firm'd more powerfuily than ever the League 
and Alliance with the Malecontents in Hungary. 
The French Emiſſaries alſo, without any Shame 
of violating the Law of Nations, and in Coun- 
tries where the ſolemn Treaty of Peace was 
in full Force, tho' they had been manifeſtly 
diſcovered in a ſecret Conſpiracy, run on af- 
terwards more than ever with an unparalelFd 
Impudence, as if all things had been lawful 
for them to act without Controul. | 

An Hundred Thouſand Florins were order- 
ed at Paris to foment the Diſcontents of the 
Hungarian Rebels, and quicken the Motion of 
the Turks z which Sum was deliver'd at Dant 
z:c&, and paid into the Hands of a Banter, who 
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afterwards deliver'd it into the Hands of the 
French Emiſſaries, at ſeveral Payments, the bet- 
ter to hide the Buſineſs. And the Sieur du 
Vernay Boucaulai, Cqunt Teckely's real Spie, caus d 
to be deliver'd to the Sieur Valentine Nemeſſan 
11 300 Duckats, to oblige the Malecontents to 
take Arms again, and attack the Citadel of 
Zatmar, after the Fench Mode; that is, to en- 
deavour to gain the Garriſon, or Citizens, with 
Money. . 

Theſe Tricks of the French Emiſſaries were 
ſo well known, that the Princeſs Radzivilliana 
forbad the ſuffering any French to paſs thro? 
her Countrey of Saculia, fearing leſt they 

ſhould, as in other Places, corrupt her People 
with Money ; and one being taken paſling thro' 
her Countrey, was by her Command laden with 
Irons, and ſeverly puniſh'd. Nevertheſs they 
took other Roads, and had frequent private 
Enterviews with Valentine Nemeſſan, Peter Jagel, 
and other particular Friends and Allies of 
Teckeley. They made it their Buſineſs likewiſe 
to have more and more frequent Conferences 
in Tranſilvania, ſending firſt one, and then ano- 
ther to Paris with ample Accounts of their 


Proceedings, and for farther Inſtructions. 


Of all theſe things the Emperour's Ambaſſa- 
dour in the Court of Poland complain'd to his 
Majeſty, and deſir'd that no French Man, not 
being an Ambaſſadour, or bearing ſome other 
Employment, might be permitted to ſtay in 
his Dominionn. Upon which the King gave 
Notice to the French Ambaſſadour, to order 
Akakia and Du Vernay to withdraw: The. Se- 
nate allo told the ſame Ambaſſadour, that they 
well underſtood that the French were they who 


had 


„ 
had ſtirr'd up the Troubles in Hungary; that 
they knew what Money had been given for it, 
what Cabals they had held, and what the Sieur 
du Vernay kept every Day. They declared him 
to be a Spie, and that he had no other Buſi- 
neſs to detain him about Leopold, but only to 
treat with the Turks and Mahomet ans about 
drawing the War into Hungary. The Ambaſſa- 
dour anſwered, that Vernay was ſent with him 
into Poland to manage the Affairs of the Moſt 
Chriſtian King his Maſter, and deny'd that ei- 
ther Yernay or he had any Commerce with the 
Hungarians or Turks, „ 
But the Spanih Ambaſſadour having made 
new Diſcoveries, renew'd his Complaints to the 
King, who gave him Audience in the Preſence 
of Vitry the French Ambaſſadour, and before 
the whole Senate; where he ſpoke a long time 
againſt the abominable Methods and Practices 
of the French, carry'd on by Yernay, to pro- 
mote the Troubles of Hungary, and bring the 
Turks into Chriſtendom ; but then it was that 
Vitry, having no Way to avoid it, declar'd 
Vernay to. be joint Ambaſſadour with him from 
the French King, by that Means to ſhelter a 
Traitor to Chriſtendom under the Protection of 
the Lam of Nations. i: > | 
Much about the ſame Time the Caſtellan of 
Primiſlau perceiving that neither His Majeſty. 
of Poland, nor the Senate, expell'd the French 
Spies, and moreover that their Deſigns ſtill 
ſucceeded better and better, refus'd to permit 
Vernay to enter his Village of Nimoravia, but 
forced him to paſs another Way. 85 
Vitry was highly incens'd at this, and going 
directly to Court, laid before the King * At- 
4 8 ront 
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front and Indignity offer'd to his Aſſociate 
Vernay, and was ſo bold as to demand the Im- 
priſonment of the Caſtellan for Satisfaction; but 
the King not enduring his Confidence, told him 
plainly, that it was to no Purpoſe to couch 
Vernay under the Quality of an Ambaſladour, 
for that the Tragedies he acted under the vain 
Pretence of an Ambaſſadour, were too well 
known; that all the Devices of the French, and 
their Contracts with the Turk were diſcover'd, 
that the Places which Yernay had corrupted, 
were named; their Reſolutions and Deſigns 
known, that he could exactly tell how much 
Money had been remitted from France to Hun- 
gary, and how they had us'd Violence, Deceit, 
and wicked Practice againſt the Emperour, to. 
the Misfortune of Chriſtendom. „„ 
The Ambaſſadour would have pretended to 
have clear'd himſelf of theſe things, which he 
ſaid were wrongfully charg'd upon his Nation. 
But the King growing her, would not hear 
bim, only told the Ambaſſadeur he would lay 
Ten Thouſand Piſtoles with him, that he would 
undeniably prove all that he had ſaid to be true. 
At which the French Ambaſſadour ſtood 
_ amaz'd, and by his Silence ſufficiently confirm'd 
the Thing. The reſt of the French that were 
preſent alſo, in a Conſternation fix'd their Eyes 
upon the Ground; not lifting them up, but to 
gaze upon one another, as it were accæſing em- 
ſelves. So certain it is, that the inward Re- 
proach of Conſcience, and the ſecret Power of 
Truth, put the moſt fierce and confident out of 
Countenance, and by reducing the guiliy to 4 
ſhameful Silence, force them to make ſome ſort 
of Confeſſion of their Crimes. 
| Be- 
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Beſides what has been recited, there were ſe- 
veral Letters intercepted, which clear'd up the 
Truth of the French Correſpondence with the 
Turks and Hungarian Malecontents. One from 
Monſieur Vernay to Count Teckely, wherein the 
French Spie tells him, that he had received with 
great Joy the Letters wiich he ſent him from 
the Camp before Filleck, enclos'd in the Pack- 
ets of the French Ambaſſadour at Conſtantinople. 
That be had endeavour'd to ſend Jaygell what 
he had promis'd him, and what he had receiv'd, 
but wanted an Opportunity; farther he deſir'd 
the Count to order it ſo, that his Meſſengers 
ſhould come to him by Night, and directed him 
which Road they ſhould rake, to avoid the 
Searches of the Polonians, concluding that he 
ſhould take Care in all things that the Count 
ſhould be pleas'd to command him. 
Another Letter from Count Teckeley to Ver- 
nay, wherein the Count gives Vernay Thanks 
to his faithful Agent Valentine Nemeſſani, and 
promiſes him to acknowledge it, as Occaſion 
ſhould ſerve; gives him an Account of his ta- 
king Caſſovia and Filleck, and how he intended 
to proſecute his good Succels. Sh 

Another Letter from Peter Jaygell Governour 
of Caſſovia to Monſieur Vernay; wherein Jaygell 
gives Vernay an Account of the taking and 
diſmantling of Filleck, that Teckeley had been 
_ proclaim'd King of Hungary, and confirm'd in 
that Quality by the Great Turk, who ſent him 
from the Port a Hat inſtead of a Crown,a Standard, 
and a Sceprre. He tells Vernay farther, that 
Nemeſſani was gone to treat of Affairs at the 
French King's Court, and preſſes FVernay to ha- 
ſten the Supply promis'd by the French 87 
Suffi- 
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__ Sufficient Proofs of the pernicious and Moſt 
Anti-Chriſtian Treacheries of the Moſt Chriſtian 
King to the Ruin of Chriſtendom. After all 
this, to ſhew the Extent of French Falſhood, 
you ſhall ſee that if it ſtand with. his own Inte- 
reſt, the French Ring will not ſtick to betray 
himſelf, and diſcover his own Treaſons; for 
that at the Beginning of the Datch War, when 
he ſaw the Emperour arming himſelf in good 
earneſt to aſſiſt the Dutch, to diſſwade and di- 
vert him from his Purpoſe; and to engage 
him, had it been poſſible, not to concern him- 
ſelf in the Quarrel, he very fairly offer'd to 
deliver into the Emperour's Hands all the Ori- 
ginal Letters and Papers he had receiv'd froth 
Time to Time from his brib'd Friends and Crea- 
tures in Poland and Hungary, to the end that 
both his Imperial Majeſty and the King of Po- 
land might take ſuch Orders as they thought 
fit with thoſe Traitors, which may ſerve as a 
fair Warning and Determent to all thoſe that 
_ prefer French Money before their Loyalty, and 
the true Intereſts of their Country. 
is true, that for ſome time the Moſt Chriſti- 
an King madE®the raiſing of his Siege from be- 
fore Luxenburgh a great Argument of his Chriſti- 
an Zeal and Generoſity to his Imperial Majeſty 
nor to aſſail him when the Turk was at his 
Doors, but the true Ground of his retiring, 
was this, notwithſtanding his ſpecious Preten- 
ces, at the Inſtance of the Confederates, all 
good Offices were done by the King of En- 
gland, and Memorials given, but all to no Ef- 
fect, *till the Word Parliament was put into 
them. That powerful Word had ſuch a Charm 
in it, that even at a Diſtance it raiſed e Siege; 
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Z which may convince us of what Efficacy a King 
of England's Words are, when he will give 
them their full Weight, and threatea with his 
Parliament. 
Then it is that he appears that greater Fi- 
gure which we ought to repreſent him 1n our 
| Minds, the Nation his Body, He the Head, and 
Eg | Join'd with that Harmony, that every Word 
| he pronounces is the Word of a Kingdom. Such 
Words are as effeQual as Fleets and Armies, 
becauſe they can create them ; and without this, 
his Word ſounds abroad like a faint Whiſper, 
that is either not heard, or which is worſe, 
got minded. | 
But to return to the French King, and bring 
him home to his own Dominions, where you 
| Fall find his extraordinary Kindneſs to his then 
Highneſs the Prince of Orange, in demoliſhing 
the Caſtle, and pulling down the Walls of the 
chief City of his Principality of Orange, to ſave _ 
him the Expence of a Garriſon, and plunder- 
ing and exacting vaſt Sums of Money from the - IF 
Subjects of another Prince, living in Peace, and | 
giving him no Diſturbance, meerly under Pre- 
| rence of entertaining the Children of Hugonots. 
|  _ Nay, you ſhall find him perſecuting his own F 
Subjects under the Name of Aereticks, and ſend- F 
| ; ing his Miſſionary Dragoons to convert them 
| by ranſacking their Houſes, robbing them of 
their Goods, defiling their Wives, deflowring 
their Daughters, and inflicting upon the Zen 
Torments more cruel and inhumane than thoſe 
of the Ter Terſecutions; and all this while, they 
Were under the Protection of ſeveral Edits, F| 
|  Jolemngp granted and ratified to them for the 
| Exerciſe of their Religion without atmo | 
1 | „ ee | 
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Theſe are the renowned Acts of Lewis XIV. 
_ diſplaying the lovely Proſpect of his Falſhood 
to England, his Breach of Faith with Spain, his 
Infidelity to Holland, his Juggling with the Nor- 
thern Princes, his treacherous aſpiring to the Im- 
perial Throne, his vaſt Expences to divide the 
- Princes of Germany from the Empire, bis en- 
dangering the Subverſion of all Chriſtendom by 
confederating with the Turk, and his Violati- 
ons of the Peace of his own Subjects. 
Ina Word, it has been his common Practice 
to give the World all Manner of Diſturbance, 
and to render France the common Enemy of the 
Peace of Mankind, and a publick Peſt among 
all States and Princes; in every Country and 
Kingdom he either finds combuſtible Stuff, or 
elſe makes it, and then ſets Fire to it, being at 
an exceſſive Charge to find Fodder for the va- 
rious Animals of Faction in all Places. Which 
Sort of Politicks appear to be ſo much the more 
criminal, becauſe there is no juſt revenging 
them, but that which obliges all generous Na- 
tions to fight their Enemies with their Arms 
in their Hands, and openly: There being no- 
thing ſo baſe as that which makes Men make 
iſe of wicked Devices and execrable Treaſons, 
the Inſtruments to ruin others; nor does he 
hat thinks to aſſume the Name of Great by 
nworthy Artifices, render himſelf a whit the 
nore truly glorious. Souls truly Royal and 
{agnanimous have always deſpis'd the Con- 
neſts they could more eaſily obtain by Cunning 
nd Trapan, than by Force and Arms : And it 
as out of their Opinion, worthy a Noble Spi- 
It, that Alexander the Great ſharply rebuk'd 
Is Favourite Parmenio, who would have pur 
Rs F 2 him 
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him upon a crafty Contrivance, telling him, it 
was only fit for Robbers to have Recourſe to 
Treachery, as their only Means to compaſs their 
Thieveries. But the French King is of another 
Temper, and thinks it more ſafe to conquer 
by Divide & Impera, than by Dint of Sword. 
He knows himſelf good at Burning, witneſs 
Alſatia and the Palatinate laid in Aſhes, and 
therefore thinks it better to ſet other Coun- 
tries, which he cannot otherwiſe come at, in 
a Flame by Treachery and Faction, that ha- 
ving enough to do to quench their own Fires 
at home, they may have neither Leiſure nor 
Power to hinder his Projects abroad. SEE 

Doubtleſs then ſince England has ſo lately 
ſeen her Neighbours Houſes in ſo ſad a Confla- 
gration, it is a ſufficient Juſtification for her to 
look to her own, and to ſecure her ſelf and 
all Eurape from ſuch Boutefeus, and the ſaid Ef- 
fects of their impious Deſigns. 1 

Seeing then there is ſo little Credit to be 
given to the Carthaginian Faith of France, and 
that all the Motions of that aſpiring Monarch 
tend directly to the Subverſion of the whole 
Frame of the Government of Eurepe, and to 
erect a French Tyranny over all the enthrall'd 
Princes of this ſame Fourth and beſt inhabited 
Part of the World, there are two Motives 
which ought to excite the Princes of Chriſten- 
dom, to take the common Cauſe in hand; the 
one is Intereſt of State, the other the ſtrict Ob 
ligation of Juſtice. The' firſt is, the genera 
Concern of all the Potentates of Europe, the 
ſecond, the particular Intereſt. of the Prince: 
of the Empire. We ſhall only take Notice of 
the former, as being the moit univerſal, an 
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moſt conſiderable in the World, and which will 
lead us inſenſibly into the ſecond. The grand 
Concern is now to ſupport the Right of Na- 
tions, which is common to all, and to prevent 
the introducing of Maxims into the World 
which deſtroy all Commerce among Men, and 
will certainly render humane Society no leſs 
dangerous and inſupportable than that of Lions 
and Tygers; to defend the publick Faith of 
Treaties, and remove from the Sight of Chri- 
ſtendom a ſcandalous Example, which, by the 
fatal Conſequences of it, will ſurrender the moſt 
feeble to the Will and Pleaſure of the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt potent; to ſtop the Innundation 
of a Rapid Torrent, againſt the Impetuoſity 
of which neither Leagues nor Marriages, nei- 
ther Oaths nor Ties of Blood and Parentage, 
neither Amity nor Condeſcentions, are Bounds 
or Damms ſufficient to defend the common 
Bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt a vaſt Deſign, 
which has no other Ground than the inſatiable 
Thirſt of Conqueſt, no other End than deſpo- 
tick Domination by Dint of Arms, and Sight 


of [ntrigue, nor any Limits but ſuch as Fortune 


| ſhall preſcribe. In ſhort, England is now to 
decide the Fate of Europe, and to pronounce 
the Sentence of her Liberty or Bondage. 

Nor does there want Juſtification ſufficient to 
purſue ſo great and glorious an Undertaking to 
the utmoſt, when we conſider the Maxims of 
France, which are eaſie to be gather'd from 
the paſt and preſent Conduct, her inſulting Mo- 
narch, whoſe Deſign was to have thrown his 

Waſh-pot over the Empire, and his Shoe over 

all the reſt of Europe. The firſt Maxim of 
France is, to make War alway abroad, and to 
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exerciſe her young Nobility at the Expence of 
ber Neighbours. A Maxim very politick, and 
well adjuſted for her own Advantage; but ve- 


ry incommodious for all the reſt of the World: 


For it is certain the Genius of that Nation 
cannot long endure the Calms of a lazy Peace; 
ſo that if you cannot find Employment for 


them abroad, they will be framing Commoti- 


ons and Diſturbances at home. The Eldeſt 
Sons of all their Noble Families carry away 
the Eſtates, without leaving any thing to the 
Younger, but an empty Title and their Swords; 


ſo that being little addicted to Learning, and 


diſdaining the Life of Mechanics, nothing re- 
mains but War, or Thievery, to reſcue them 
from Miſery; which is the Reaſoſ the Poli- 
ticks of France oblige her to be continually 
picking Quarrels with her Neighbours, to eva- 
porate thoſe Flames, which otherwiſe would 
prey upon her own Bowels. 


Their Second Maxim is, to inſinuate them- 


ſelves into all Sorts of Affairs on which Hand 
ſoever it be, and to make themſelves Umpires 


in all Baſineſs, either by Force or Subtilty, by 
Threatnings, or under Pretence of Friendſhip, 


to wriggle themſelves into Treaties of Peace 
where they are Parties intereſted, as they did 
in that of the Biſhop of Munſter, and after- 
wards in the Aſſembly at Breda, There ne- 
ver was any Quarrel wherein they had not the 
Cunning to pretend ſome Intereſt or Right; 


and never any People ſhew'd the leaſt Inclina- 


tion to rebel}, but they always made them their 
Allies, But Experience tells us, that they ne- 
ver took Part in any War but to enflame it 


the 
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the more, nor ever interpos'd in any Peace, but 
to ſow the Seeds of new Difference. 
Their third [Maxim is to make Intereſt of 
State the only Rule of all their Actions, with- 
out having any Regard to the Faith of Treaties, 
or the Sanctity of Religion, or any other Ties 
of Parentage or Friendſhip, according, to the 
Fundamental Principle of the D. of Rohan, That 
Princes commanded the People, and Interest com- 
manded Princes: So that all that the Turks have 
gain'd upon Europe from the Time of Francis 
the Firſt 'till this Time, they owe to their Al- 
liances with Fance, and the Diverſions ſhe has 
made in their Favour, by giving Diſturbance 
to thoſe that enterpriz'd any thing againſt the 
common Enemy. : N 5 
Their Fourth Maxim is, to keep, as much 
as in them lies, all Foreign States employ'd and 
divided at home, or elſe engaged in Foreign 
War, (of which England in particular has found 
the ſad Efects,) and under Pretence of aſſiſt ing 
ſometimes one, ſometimes another, to ſeek their 
own Advantages in the Troubles of others. 
| Theſe are the Maxims of Men that make 
haſte to be Rich in ignoble Conqueſis; and the 
infallible Marks of a profound and vaſt Deſign, 
that muſt be ſtopp'd in Time, to ſtop the 
ſpreading of the ambitions Gargrene; for from 
a Royal and powerful Profeſſor of ſuch Maxims 
as theſe, there 1s no Prince that can be ſafe in 
his Dominions. Among private Perſons it is 
the moſt difficult thing to deal with a Man of 
a large Conſcience; how much more a moſt 
Herculean Task it is to cope with a mighty 
Potentate whoſe Conſcience is no leſs wide than 
his Ambition is vaſt, who having Eleven Mil- 
ay 7” * 35 
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lions of Sterling Pounds, torn from the Bow - 
els and Mouths of his poor and wanting Sub- 
jects, at Command, to maintain his Wars, and 
bribe his Way to Conqueſt thro? all the Fences 
of Religion, Morality and Common Juſtice , values 
not the tremendous Anger of Heaven, nor the 
Violation of all the Laws of God and Nature, 
nor the preſervative Conſtitutions of Men to 


attain his Ends. It is ſaid of Tamerlane, tho' 


a Scythian and Barbarian, that to one who ear- 


neſtly importun'd him in Behalf of Bajazer, 


he made this Anſwer, that he did not puniſh 
a Ning, but an impious and nefarious Man. The 

ſame Juſtification have the Princes of Europe, 
that they fight not againſt the Moſt Chriſtian 

King, but anAntichriſtian Uſurper, who con- 
quers to oppreſs, and oppreſſes meerly to ſup- 
port his Oppreſſion, and ſhew the Grandeur 
of his Power. 

England has more juſt Pretences to his Do- 
minions, than perhaps he has himſelf, at leaſt 
far more juſt than what he has to the Con- 
queſts which he has wreſted out of the Hands 
of the Spaniard and the Emperour. England has 
the greateſt Reaſon in the World to recover 
her antient, and till lately unconteſted Glory, 
and aſſert ker long continued Dominions of the 
Seas, uſurp'd by the Aſſiſtance of a purchas'd 
Navy, which if once deſtroy'd, nothing but the 
ſame Opportunities could again recover. It is 
{aid that the Portcullis was added to the Royal 
Badges of the Crown of England, to ſignifie that 
the Kings of England had a juſt Right and Ti- 
tle, at Pleaſure to ſhut up and open the Sea 
when they thought fit; and it may ſtill be 
proy'd, by ſeveral ſubſtantial Evidences, * 
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the King of England's Title to the Propriety of 
the Sea, is as good, and perhaps better than 
any Title the French King has to any Part of 
his Dominions by Land. And the Letters are 
ſtill to be ſeen in the Paper-Office at White- Hall, 
if not remov'd, written by this King's Grand- 
father with his own Hand to King James, 
to ask Leave for ſome few Pefſels to fiſh 
for Son les, as he ſhould have Occaſion for 
his own Table; and it ought to be fo agen, 
for it is only fit that England ſhould guard the 
Seas, that ſo well defend and guard Her. Ju- 
ſtice it ſelf now loudly calls to England to de- 
mand Satisfaction for the illegal and vexatious 
Depredations and Practices committed upon 
her Merchants, even at the Time when ſhe 
was in ſtricteſt League and Combination with 
her, to the Ruin of her Trade, which is the 
Apple of her Eye, and the main Support of her 
Moodlen Walls, her chiefeſt Glory, and next un- 
der Heaven, her chiefeſt Safeguard and Protecti- 
on. She ought in Juice and Honour to reſent 
the Indignities and Affronts ſo lately put upon 
her, in making her, that ought to be the Balance 
of Europe, the Deriſion of her Enemies, and on- 
ly the Pity of her Friends; ſuch a generous 
Animoſity and Reſentment as this would wean 
the Engliſh Nation from that fond Dotage up- 
on French Baubles, French Faſhions, and French 
Vermin, to the Loſs of above Sixteen Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds Yearly to this Kingdom, 
(there having been Yearly ſo much more im- 
ported of French Commodities, than exported 
of ours) which only ſerves to enrich the Ca- 
pital Foe to our own Ruin, and to fit us for 
the Yoke of the French Slavery. For this is a 
| ES | cettain 
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certain Rule, that the firſt Step to the ſubdu- 
ing of a Nation is to inſinuate into them a 
good liking, or rather a Dotage of thoſe that 


are to be their Subduers ; and therefore it was, 


that the French King obſerving, that while the 
Engliſh were under the Conjunction of the Triple 
League, there was a general Humour in the 
Nation, in Oppoſition to Fance, inſomuch that 
they had thrown off the French Mode and put 


on Veſts, to the end we might look the more 


like a diſtin&t People, and not be under the 
Servility of Imitation, which always pays a great- 
er Reverence to the Original, than is conſiſtent 
wich that Equality which all Independent Na- 


tions ſhould pretend to; I ſay, the French King 


obſerving this, did not like this ſmall Begin- 
ning of ill Humours, wiſely conſidering it as a 
natural Introduction, firſt to make the World 
his Apes, and then his Slaves; and therefore 
he ſet his Inſtruments at work to laugh us out 
of our Yeſts, which ſhe performed ſo effeRually, 
that in a Moment, like ſo many Footmen who 


had quirted their Maſters Livery, we all took 


it up again, and return'd ro ſerve the French, 
And happy would it be for England if ſhe 
would caſt off her French Modes, her French 


Feäaſhions, and French Humours, which only ſerve 


to corrupt and ſoften the Minds of thoſe for 
whom it would be mnch more glorious to re- 
member the Fields of Poictiers and Apencourt, 
and rather to ſtudy the generous Examples of 
their victorious Anceſtors, than be the Slaves 
of French Imitation. The conquering Romans 
retir'd indeed to Athens to improve their Learn- 
ing; but ic betrays a Poorneſs of Spirit, in- 
excuſable in the Engliſh, who have Two ſuch 
magmni- 


| CT © 
magnificent Univerſities of their own, to gal- 
lop to Paris for Breeding; as if Coupees, Com- 
plements, Grimaces, and Shrugs of the Shoulder 
were the only Accompliſhments of a Gentleman. 
surely it was much better both for England and 
the General Peace of Europe, when the Engliſh 
taught them their running Sazrabands, and the 
good Breeding of Obedience, nor will it e'er 
be well, *till the Engliſh become their Tuters 
again: For certainly there is no Government 
in Europe under which the People live ſo mi- 
ſerably, as under that of France; the Grand 
Seignior, or the Czar of Mofcovy, are not more 
abſolute over the People than the Tyranny of 
France, The French King may well be call'd 
Tyrannus, for he makes and abrogates the Laws 
at his Pleaſure ; he cannot be ſaid to rule, but 
tyrannize over Cities, depriv'd of all the Fran- 
chiſes and Priviledges that render Societies hap- 
Py, and to domineer over a poor naked People, 
ſtript of all things that make Life comforta- 
ble. So that the People may be ſaid to 7o:l 
and moil, but the Prince to wipe off the Sweat 
of their Brows into his own Coffers. You would 
ſwear that the whole Country were the Ha- 
bitation of Poverty, where Penury walks about 
in wooden Sandals, ſingle Petticoats, and wrink- 
led Faces, as if the Products of that fertile 
Soil were forbid to be touch'd by the innocent 
Manurers of that Terreſtrial Paradice, where 
the Corn and Wine, and Fat of the Land is car- 
ry'd off to fit the Royal Magazines, or fold 
abroad to cram the King's Exchequer. And 
after all this, when the Shoals of Locuſt Pub- 
licans have devour'd all, even almoſt to the 
very Stalk, tor the ſmall Remainder to _ the 
| 8 ur- 
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Burthen of inſolent free Quarter, is not only 
Tyranny, but licentiated Inhumanity. Fa: 
All theſe Calamities and Miſeries has England 
yet eſcap'd, tho' fairly threaten'd with them, 
had not Providence been very merciful to Her. 
The Husbandman plump and jolly, enjoying 
his Liberty, and a fair Proportion of his La- 
bours, does not fear what the Confuſion of 
Babel never knew, the horrid Jargonry of 
Ayde, Ottroy, Preciput, Equivalent, Crue, Taille, 
Eſtate, Subſiſtence de quartier d' hyvere, Garin= 
ons, Mortpayes, Appointments de Governours, 
Debtes & Affaires du Roy, Gratifications Extra- 
ordinaries, Deu Gratuit, Frais. 
The neceſſary Supports of Life, Wine, Beer, 
Aydes ſur le Vin, Bierres & Cidres, plus le 
Huictieme Denier, le Souqueſt, le Patire, Impoſts 
& Billets. „ 5 e | 
The Markets are not peſter'd with Gabelles 
upon Corn and Meal, nor the Mills with Mea- 
fure Coupee. | 
No Tolls of pied Fourchue, nor Duties taken 
by Weight upon every Pound of Fleſh ſold in 
the Shambles, nor Gabelles upon Salt, but what 
are laid on by Conſent of the People them- 
ſelves, - Eh” 
The Shop-keepers are not moleſted with the Gib- 
briſh of che mark upon Paper, the mark of Silver, 
the mark of Tinn, the mark of Hats, the mark of 
all Stockins, Silk, and Woollen, the mark of Shoes, 
the mark upon all Stuffs, Woollen, and Silk, the 
mark upon Linnen, the Gabelle upon Fie, the Con- 
V 5 
The Gentry are not vex'd with the Tax of 
free Gifts, Fifts, and Refifrs, and * 
. 


1 
The Price of Valuation, the Mark of Gold, the 
two Soulx in the Pound, the ſeaPd Duty, the Du- 
ty of Controll, the Regiſters Duty, the Prieſt for 
eing admitted to the Annual, and the Annual or 
Paulette, us 5 | 
A Sort of Language of the Gallies, not un- 

derſtood by Engliſh Liberty; yet all theſe, and 
many other abominable Taxes, Tolls and Im- 
poſitions, are punctually levy'd one Way or 
other at the King's e, Will and Pleaſare, with 
many more too prolix to be number'd, and 
whatever elſe his abſolute Power ſhall think fit 
to impoſe anew, where ever any Subjects of 
the French Monarchy have their Habitations, 
when his emergent Occaſions intimate a Pre- 
tence, and muſt be paid without any Remorſe 
or Compaſſion to the half famiſh'd Children 
and Families of the poor People, crying out for 
Bread. | : 0 . 
Certainly to conclude therefore as I begun, 
the Lician Chimera and Lernean Hydra that 
waſted all the Country round about them, and 
_ ruined the Inhabitants with the ſcalding Flames 
and peſtilential Breath that iſſued forth from 
their peſtiriferons Jaws, were Types of Ty- 


ranny in General, ſo more particularly of the 


preſent French Monarchy ; but on the other 
ſide, we find that both Bellerophon and Hercules 
continue to this Day eterniz'd ſor ſuduing 
thoſe Monſters. e 

Such Fables as theſe, being the Off- ſpring 
of great Reaſon, and wiſe Head Pieces, were 


not invented meerly to pleaſe their Readers, but 
to inſtruct the World, that Wars, which una- 


voidably muſt be attended with great Miſ- 
chiefs and Calamities, are not to be unjuſtly 
. under: 
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undertaken to do Wrong for Wrong's Sake, 
under Pretence of illegal Claims and Pretenſi- 
ons, but may be legally enterpriz'd to repell 
Injuſtice and Violence, and to curb the lawleſs 
Invaſions of Right and Property, which are 
the original Bleſſings and Benefits of God and 
Nature, the unjuſt Aſſailour of which becomes 
an Enemy to both; and a Monſter no leſs per- 
nicious than either of thoſe two: For thoſe 
Monſters, no queſtion, were no other than 
two aſpiring Potentates, that made unjuſt and 
cruel Wars upon their Neighbours, without 
Provocation given, and therefore were moſt 
juſt ly ſubdued by Bellerophon and Hercules, and 
they no leſs juſtly rewarded for the Benefit re- 
ceived by their glorious Actions, which even 
exceed all Fame. Vertue is Vertue ſtill unal- 
terablez from whence we may conclude, that 
the ſame Glory ſtill attends, and that the ſame 
Succeſs will prove the ſubduing theſe Chimæras 
and HFydras of Men, that for ſo long Time have 
harraſs*d Europe with wicked Wars and impi- 
ous Depopulations, meerly to gain the Honour 
of being like thoſe Monſters, Terrors and De- 
ſtroyers of Mankind. 
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A Catalogue of French Commodities Yearly 
tranſported into England, by which it 
appears that our Trade with France has 
been at leaſt Sixteen Hundred Thouſand 


Pounds a Year, clear loſs to this Kingdom. 


1. A Here is tranſported out of France into England, 
great quantities of Velvets _ and wrought, 
Ration plain and wrought, Cloth of Gold 
and Silver, Armoyſins and other Merchandiſes of Silk, 
which are made at Lions, and are valued to be Year- 
ly worth One Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Pounds. 
2. In Silk, Stuffs, Taffeties, Poudeſoys, Armoyſins, 
Cloths of Gold and Silver, Tabbies plain and wrought, 
Silk-Ribbands, and other ſuch like Silk Stuffs as ate 
made at Tours, valued to be worth above Three Hun- 
dred Thouſand Pounds a Year. | 

3. In Silk-Ribbands, Gallowns, Laces, and But- 
tons of Silk, which are made at Juris, Roan, Chimont, 
St. Eſtienes in Forreſts, for abuut one Hundred and Fifty 
Thouſand Pounds a Year = | | 

4. A great Quantity of Serges, which is made at 

Chalons, Chartres, Eſtaminzs and Rhemes, and great 
Quantities of Serges made at Amiens, Crevecoeur, Bli- 
court, and other Towns in Picardy, for above one 
Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Pounds a Year. 
5. In Bever, Demicaſtor and Felt Hats, made in the 
City and Suburbs of Paris; beſides many others made 
at Roan, Lions, and other Places, for above one Hun- 
dred and Twenty Thouſand Pounds a Year. | 

6. In Feathers, Belts, Girdles, Hatbands, Fans, 
Hoods, Masks, gilt and wrought Looking-glaſſes, 
Cabinets, Watches, Pictures, Caſes, Medals, Tables, 
Bracelets, and other ſuch like Mercery Ware, for above 
One Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Pounds a Year. 

7. In Pins, Needles, Box-combs, Tortaiſe-ſhell 
Combs, and ſuch like, for above Twenty Thouſand 
Pound a Year, | 8 8. 
| -" Ty 
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g. In perfumed an{t tri mmed Gloves, that are made 


qadt Paris; Roan, Vendoſme, Clermont, and other places, 
2 for about; Ten Thouſand: Pounds 2 Lear. 
9. In Papebor all forts, which are made at Auergne, 
Wictou, -Liniſm, Chanpaigue and Normandy," for above 
One Hundred Thouſand Pounds a Lear. 
10. In all ſorts of Iron-mongers Wares that are 
made in Foreſts, Avene, and: othet Places, for above 
" Fourty:Thouſand Pounds a Vaart. 
11. In Linnen Cloth that is made in Bretaigne, and 
Normandy, as well cotuſe as fine, there is tranſported - 
into England, for above Four Hundred Thouſand 
Pounds a Lear. V 
32. In Houſhold-ſtuff, conſiſting of Beds, Matreſſes, 
Ccqverlids, Hangings, Fringes of Silk, and other Fur- 
y F for above One Hundred Thouſand Pounds a 
ear. | Eh | ” „ : 
Iz. In Wines from Gaſcoigne, Nantou, and. other 
Places on the River of Loyerc,and alſo from Bourdeaux, 
Kochel, Nants, Roan, and other Places, are tranſported 
A England for above Six Hundred Thouland Pounds 
„% a SE tor fed erin ION 
4114. In Aqua Vita, Sider, Vinegar, Verjuice, and ſuch 
like, ſor about One Hundred Thouſand Pounds a Year, 
15. In Saffron, Caſtle-ſope, Honey, Almonds, 
Olives, Capers, Prunes, and fuch like, for about One 
Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Pounds a Vear. 
46. Beſides five Or fix Hiuidred Veſſels of Salt laden 
at Maron, Rochel, Bounge, the Ile of Oleron, and Iſle 
of Rhee, tranſported into England, and Holland, of a 
*very* great Value. S0 as by this Calculation, it doth 
appear,that the Yearly value of ſuch Commodities as 
are tranſported from France to England, amount. to 
above Six and Twenty Hundred Thouſand Pounds. 
And the Commodities exportzd out of England into 
France, conſiſting chiefly of Woolen Cloth, Serges, 
Knit Stockings, Lead, Pewter, Alom, Coals, and all | 


Pounds à Lear. By which it appears. that our Trade 
with Fance is at leaſt Sixteen Hundred Thouſand | 
4 ounds a Tear clear loſt to this Kingdom. bo", 
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elſe, do not amount to above Ten Hundred Thouſand 


